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INTRODUCING 
YOUR BUSINESS . . 


XTERNAL appearances tell you much of 


and other office equipment are more than 












what you need to know about a man mere tools. They have that utility which gets is 

or an institution. # When you see inan __ things done without overspending time or g 
office evidence of character, self-respect | energy. But in addition, they have perma- 

and progress, you may expect tofind these nent good looks—in line and finish—to SI 

same admirable traits throughout the busi- picture accurately the character and living ar 
ness. You have found someone in whom personality of your business. # And we have 

you can have confidence. # Does your a plan for progressively standardizing on d 

office create that valuable first impression GF Allsteel which distributes the cost re 

—that confidence on which growth and over an extended period. A GF office th 

success are based? + GF Allsteel Desks | equipment specialist will gladly explain. re 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY ee 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO | P 

BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL Cities 
) | 


| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY sii | 
| Youngstown, Ohio | 


| 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office 
Equipment Catalog. 
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Nome “a “SERVES AND SURVIVES ‘ 
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Address COMPLETE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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the “Red Crab,” early 


Philadelphia fire engines, 


racing to a fire. I) 








Fighting Fire with Fairness 


T was Benjamin Franklin, founder of mutual 

insurance, who said, “An ounce of prevention 

is worth a pound of cure.” Further, he said it re- 
garding the prevention of fire. 

It is not strange therefore, that mutual fire in- 
surance companies have concerned themselves 
actively with fire prevention. 

It is obvious that if you can cut 
down the number of fires, you can 
reduce the cost of insuring against 
them. It will also be admitted 
readily that more potent than any 
other factor in preventing fire, is 
the intelligent desire and interest of 
property owners to prevent them. 

Among mutual fire insurance 


policyholders—and there is a great 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


army of them—the fundamental fairness of the 
mutual plan of insurance, arouses the interest of the 
property owner against fires. The mutual policy- 
holder knows that any economy effected by his com- 
pany benefits him directly. He knows that fewer fires 
means cash dividends to him—reduction of cost. 

During 1929, the policyholders 
of the seventy-five Federation 
Companies received cash dividends 
totaling $13,263,750.00 as a result 
of care and precaution in fire pre- 
vention. 

A booklet of interest to any prop- 
erty owner is available on request. 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance, 


Room 2201-C, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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. we believe that for speed and 
long distance hauling, Goodrich 
Silvertowns give us the best service, 
more mileage, less repairs and de- 
lays, and incidentally, make the most 
money for us...and not the least is 


the service rendered by the company 
in back of them!” 


In these words, Mr. Ira P. Lamb, 
prominent Los Angeles fleet opera- 
tor, tells why he is sold on Goodrich. 

Not only is Mr. Lamb sold on 
Silvertown quality—he is com- 
pletely sold on the Goodrich idea 
of specialized truck tire service. 
For it is this new Goodrich Stand- 
ardized Service program that has 


TIME 


Lamb 


played such a definite part in the un- 
usual results Mr. Lamb obtains from 
his Silvertowns. 

Goodrich high quality, plus the 
varied experience and service of the 


Goodrich Distributor, are producing 
equally satisfactory results for both 


September 15, 1930 


is SOLD..! 


Another 


large operator tells why his entire fleet of 
trucks and trailers is now being changed 


over to Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertowns. 


large and small truck operators. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber 


Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Com- 


pany, Kitchener, Ont. 





Part of Mr. Lamb’s 


large fleet of trucks and trailers 


Goodri ch “223. Silvertowns 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


32,000 Different Rubber , representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns 


Zippers * Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries * Soles « Heels « 


Hose - Belting - Packing » Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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‘BEYOND COMPARISON.  wilian eche 


»It is COMPREH ENSIVE and AUTHORITATIVE—Chief Justice Hughes 
>Will long REMAIN UNCHALLENGED—President Angell of Yale 


»Sovivid andeasy...soalive...it HOLDS A CHILD’S INTEREST 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


ITS EQUAL DOES NOT EXIST—New 
AMAZING NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


N ALL the history of publishing no work has received 


such striking endorsement as this new Encyclopaedia 


Britannica. Leading critics, world-famous statesmen, 
scholars, scientists—and 50,000 purchasers—pronounce this 


beyond question the finest encyclopaedia in English. 


The chief critical journals of the 
world—the New York Times, the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, the Quar- 
terly Review and scores of others agree 
that its equal does not exist. 

Every home should own a GOOD 
encyclopaedia. Now you have the op- 
portunity to choose the best—at an 
amazingly low price. 


A complete library in itself 
T’S amazing what you get for your 
money. You get the equivalent of 
500 ordinary books—at a mere fraction 
of the price. You get a complete library 
—in 24 compact volumes. 

It makes no difference where you 
open this new Britannica. You find 
more wonders the more you read. 
15,000 splendid illustrations, for one 
thing. 500 new maps, a complete atlas 
for another. 3,500 world-famous au- 
thorities have written its thousands of 
articles—brought within your reach 
the whole sum of human knowledge. 





HERE IS MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! 


You get more for your money in this new Britannica than in any other work. 


15,000 illustrations 
3,500 world-famous contributors 


You get: 


35,000,000 words 
500 new maps 


In text matter alone the new Britannica equals 500 ordinary books. Yet you 
ae it for a mere fraction of what those books would cost you—an amazing 
value. 





—— 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY t«t 


Every family should own—and can own-—-this new Britannica. 


Vivid — up-to-date 


“A HOME-UNIVERSITY,” one 
critic calls this book. It’s almost 
incredible—the men and women who 
write for you. Albert Einstein, Henry 
Ford, Rear Admiral Byrd, Andrew W. 
Mellon, George Bernard Shaw, Ram- 
say MacDonald, Grantland Rice— 
these and hundreds of others are here. 
Everyday information for your every- 
day needs—that’s what the new 
Britannica gives you. Women find it an 
invaluable help at home and outside. 


An everyday “help book” 


Men use it to keep up to date on 
recent developments in every field— 
use it because they find it pays for 
itself many times over. 

Every home needs this new Britan- 
nica. For your children especially 
it is a book of real opportunity— 
a book they can grow up with—really 
understand. It’s amazing how children 
have taken to the new Britannica. 

For yourself—for your children—it 
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BOOK CASE TABLE INCLUDED 


This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine mahogany, is 
included with every set. It’s 
amazing what you get for your 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 


York Times 
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money. 


is absolutely indispensable. Put it on 
your budget—now! 


Lowest price in 60 years 
Only $5 down 


EMEMBER —this new Britannica 

is not expensive. Long a leader in 
giving greater value for less money, it 
comes to you now at a new low price— 
a price lower, in fact, than that of any 
completely new Britannica in 60 years. 
Buy it on easy payments, if you prefer. 
Under our Time Payment plan, an ini- 
tial investment of only $5 brings the 
entire set, complete with its special 
bookcase table, to your home 


56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your 
postman 


Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives. full information. 
Before you spend a dollar you can 
see exactly what you get for your 
money. No obligation. Just fill zg 
out the cou- 
pon and 
mail today. 
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EASY THE FACE 


The smooth and easy 


double 
action 


YOUR razor seems to run on ball 
bearings with Squibb Shaving 
Cream. That’s the first action! 
It shields your skin from the 


bite of the blade. 


And the second action gives 
you an after-shaving comfort 
— more velvety — more last- 
ing — than you’ve ever had be- 
fore. For Squibb’s.restores the 
oils essential to the skin . . . 
leaves your face glowing with 
natural comfort. 

Without its vital oils your 
skin becomes parched and 
smarting. With them it’s 
smooth, soothed, and cool. Most 
shaving creams remove them. | 
That’s why you feel such a com- 
fortable difference in Squibb 
Shaving Cream. 





Use Squibb Shaving Cream for shampooing. 
Double-action makes it fine for the scalp and 
excellent for the hair. 
| 


SQUIBB 


Shaving Cream 
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Regular 
Sirs: 

Your circular is here, asking mé to subscribe. 
I am a regular subscriber and would like to 
have you change my mailing address from my 
Washington residence, 2300 S Street, to my 
home, Norfolk, Connecticut, until the first week 
in December, when the Senate convenes and I 
shall be back in Washington. 

I enjoy your magazine enormously. It is ably 
edited. Your selection of what is worth reading 
during the week seems to me both intelligent 
and in good taste, and your own comments on 
various large issues are original, entertaining, 
and instructive. The reading of TIME saves 
hours of newspaper time each week for one can 
trust Time to do the culling and lose practically 
nothing that is worth while. 

FREDERICK C. WALCOTT 

Norfolk, Conn. 





Ce 


Bill Cunningham’s Explanation 


Sirs: 

If the intent of the letter written by F. E. 
Stanton Jr. of Paterson, N. J. and printed in 
your issue, is to imply that I larcenously ap- 
propriated Mr. E. E. Slocum’s highly entertaining 
contribution about The Fighting Fish of, Bangkok 
and deliberately used it as my, own in a story 
written for the Boston Post, Mr. Stanton is 
(can you hear me now?) a liar and you are 
another unless you withdraw that Copycat 
caption. 

The truth is that a mutilated portion of the 
clipping-came to me through two or three pairs 
of hands, the last pair being horny with toil 
and a trifle shy on literary appreciation. Who- 
ever had extracted it originally had been con- 
cerned apparently only with its central subject 
matter and had sheared away (I have since dis- 
covered by examining the files of TimE) the open- 
ing paragraphs in which Time was mentioned 


and the closing lines, including the author’s 
name. 

It was therefore nude of any identification, 
and the bewilderment of the local Fish Pier 


employe who brought it into my office was so 
genuine and so humorous that I decided to work 
it into a space-filler. 

I merely stated exactly what had happened, 
to wit, that a stray clipping about a fish had 
been brought in for explanation by a puzzled 
fish expert, and then I proceeded to quote from 
it, carefully placing every portion of it in quota- 
tion marks... . 

The statement of the sniffing Mr. Stanton that 
the letter was “copied verbatim without credit” 
is absolutely untrue. .. . 

BILL CUNNINGHAM 


Boston Post 
Boston, Mass. 


Badgers 
Sirs: 

Apropos of the footnote re “Badgered Doctors,”’ 
p. 51, Time for Aug. 25, animadverting the fair 
name of Wisconsin and the progenitors of her 
citizens, be informed that your definition is 
unusually mendacious. Time quotes Webster sub- 
stantiating its statement. To refute Webster, I 
also quote Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (India Paper Edition), p. 169. 

“Badger Game. The method of blackmailing 
by decoying a person into a compromising situa- 


tion and extorting money by threats of exposure.” 

Citizens of Wisconsin first became known as 
Badgers when lead mining operations were in- 
stituted in the Mineral Point vicinity at the 
close of the Winnebago War, 1827. Conditions 
of living were crude. Illinois mining teams 
flitted with the seasons and were called “Suck- 
ers,’ colloquial name for the smail migratory 
fish of the streams. Swiss and Cornish immigrant 
miners, too busy to build houses, moved into 
abandoned shafts on the hillsides and thus were 
known as Badgers. Hence Wisconsin attained the 
name of Badger State. 

The courageous little animal did not appear 
on the State coat of arms until 1851. ... . 

James MAxweLL Murpuy 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

James Maxwell Murphy is correct. To 
the State of Wisconsin, apologies. But the 
adjacent connotation “badger v. t.’’ which 
Webster does say derives from Wisconsin 
is as follows: “To beat down; cheat; bar- 
ter; bargain.”—Ep. 








Autobiography 
Sirs: 

Time prides itself on being brief, concise. If 
some of your writers become careless let the Edi- 
tor give them this illustration of brevity. It ap- 
peared in the daily press several weeks ago. 

Autobiography of a womap in four words: 
Dolls. Boys. Rings. Bridge. 

Tep F. Hiccrns 

Newcastle, Pa. 





Bibles in China 
Sirs: 

- Let me say that the statements concerning 
five million Bibles distributed in China, referred 
to in two letters on p. 4 of your issue of July 
21, 1930, contain two errors unnoticed by the 
correspondents. 

The distribution by’ our Society alone in 
China, in 1929 was more than 10,000 Bibles, 
32,000 Testaments and 5,282,000 Portions.* A 
similar quantity was distributed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. By far, the larger 
part of this total circulation is distributed by sale 
to individuals through colporteurs, pastors, mis- 
sion workers and others. These Scriptures are all 


printed in China. 
Eric M. Nortu 
General Secretary 
American Bible Society — 
New York City 


—* 





Chicago Tribune v. Baptist Racket 
Sirs: 

Please accept a statement in reference to 
Trme’s story under the head ‘‘Negro Baptists,” 
on p. 34 of issue of Aug. 25. The story states 
that Chicago newspapers, according to the col- 
ored churchmen, failed to report on the National 
(colored) Baptist convention in retaliation for 
the colored boycott on “loop” merchants who 
refuse to employ colored help. 

(Continued on p. 8) 








bill ($5.00). 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrRCULATION MGr., Time, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


| Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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When markets decline, plants with the highest production costs 


generally shut down first, decreasing total production in their 
industry. Plants with lowest cost continue to produce at a profit. 


When market prices 


costs protect you... 


Declining commodity prices and resulting 
keen industrial competition are bringing 
more and more emphasis upon correct 
lubrication—as a means of reducing pro- 
duction costs. 


The rapidly-growing mechanization of 
industry brings ever more and more em- 
phasis upon correct lubrication as a means 
of lowering costs. Correct lubrication cuts 
costs in many ways. It means— ; 


1. Less waste of power 
2. Fewer delays—less loss of production vol- 
ume 

. Less time, labor and material cost of repairs 
. Less labor cost for lubricating 

5. Less depreciation of machinery investments 
6. Less total operating cost per unit of pro- 

duction. 


im oo 


And correct lubrication usually costs less 
on a per-year basis. Vacuum Oil Company 
lubricants and lubrication service give 
longer and better lubrication from each 
gallon of oil, and less oil waste because of 
correct application methods. 

Correct lubrication pays for itself—and 
gives you extra net profits in lower costs 
besides! 

A lubrication analysis of all your ma- 
chinery, based upon our 64 years’ experi- 
ence in all kinds of industrial lubrication 
around the world, is fairly certain to save 
money for you as it has for thousands of 
other industrial plants. 

Your request for information incurs no 
obligation—and will be answered by a 
lubrication specialist in your field. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. Branches and dis- 
tributing warehouses throughout the world, 


QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 








Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils for plant lubrication 
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Expect Years More of 
Honest Service 


from these essentials made of a better stee/ 
[wane OF _] 


COP-R:LOY 


see. u Soavent OFF 
‘THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 







































Wau there is a great difference between their 

functions there is at the same time a similarity 
of service in the railroad tie-plate and the radiator 
cover for your home. Both articles must survive daily 
use for an indefinite length of time. 


Made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, 


the tie-plate is ready to give added years of service 
under continuous exposure. Made of COP-R-LOY 
also, it is evident that in the sheltered service of the 
home the radiator cover or any other piece of modern 






New Haven, Conn. 


Se equipment will deliver more than ever in return for ; 

The WHIRLDRY WASHER, an in- : 

paren leading heating: mone. noreien oh ee kind. meeuipceaced your investment. f 
acturers are using -K\- Oo A y the iridry Cor- ‘ ¢ 
LOY,the Copper Alloyed Steel, poration, subsidiary of the Winches- That is why well known products of reputable i 
in the manufacture of their units ter Repeating Arms Company, manufacturers are made of COP-R-LOY today—the ; 
7 


home laundry dryer, the refrigerator, the stove, metal- 
ware, gas water heaters and many other ingenious 
devices that would be quite unknown without work- 
able steel that is also durable. 

The cost of any of the hundreds of things made of 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, is quite as 
reasonable as if made of plain steel because of the 





increased service which COP-R-LOY insures. In ] 
le : uilding materials also you can save if you see that ; 

A product of the Wisconsin This modern home laundry dryer is b ing ” y y , | 
Radiator Furniture Company, manufactured by the Judelson Dryer as many things as possible are made of this more i 
Mayville, Wis., is this artistic Corporation, Moundsville, W est Vir- ° F 
radiator cabinet made entirely sinia.. Ninety-five percent of the durable steel—roofings$ sheet metal work, steel lath ; 

-K- »t se ‘ s i is ° ° ° ° 
ss ——_  ° °°» °° += i=" and particularly the pipe for plumbing and heating. i 


Put confidence in any metal product which has as 
its base this time and laboratory tested copper alloyed 
steel, COP-R-LOY, made by one of America’s very 
oldest steel manufacturers. If you would save with 
steel select the article which carries the identity of 
this modern metal. Write for literature. 
WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Principal Subsidiary Companies: 


c* 


— 





f ee 
f why 
i . 


See 
’ 


4 mi . Wheeling Corrugating Co. Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
The Franklin ay Com- An important feature of the Coleman Ackermann Manufacturing Co. The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company 

pany, Monticello, lowa, man- Air-O-Gas Range is the safety fuel é 4 
ufactures a large variety of ven- tank made of COP-R-LOY terne Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed 
tilators from COP-R-LOY the coated sheets. The Air-O-Gas Range Plates, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Metal Lath, 
Copper Alloyed Steel is a product of the Coleman Lamp Roofings, Fence, Range Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels, Sheet Steel Products for 

& Stove Company, Wichita, Kans. Building and for the Home, Farm, and Factory. 
Save with Steg; 






COP-R-LOY 


EEL> 
y, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE 








COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 









TheDavis W eldingand Manufacturing Com- The McQuay Radiator Corporation, Minne- The Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kansas 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, utilizes COP-R-LOY apolis, Minn., uses COP-R-LOY full finish- City, Mo., is the builder of this Columbian 
Sheets for the construction of tank truck ed furniture sheets for modern radiator Frameless semi-trailer tank, for which 









bodies, of which the above is an example covers of excellent design and utility COP-R-LOY Sheets are required 
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Foresight makes the boat shipshape 
... and your mailings “mailworthy” 


Entrusting a fine mailing piece 




















q to a flimsy envelope is a good way 





d to have it sink en route gs 
y 
r e 4: 
ly HAT business man hasn’t watched a stunning mailing / 
| piece leave for his customer’s desk—only mysteriously / 
1, to lose its charm and brilliance somewhere along the line and / 
. . / 
e prove a disappointment? 
§ 3 : 
¥ Nine times out of ten the trouble was with the envelope. 
ain Hard knocks of the mailbag and sorting table make a good 
yr sturdy envelope a necessity—if your mailing is to arrive at / fi 
its destination looking spick and span. / fi 
‘i! 
- The tough, good-looking stock of Improved Columbian ie 
“h Clasp Envelopes absorbs the shocks of mailing, and delivers oy / 
ai your booklet or catalog looking no more traveled than it / | 
., would look after crossing your desk. { |] 
The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope comes in 32 : | 
of 1 stock sizes. Get them from your printer or stationer. 
as / 
he We make all types of quality envelopes. Next time you 
yP q y P y 
In buy envelopes for any purpose, look for the U.S.E. Quality i/ 
lat Slip in the box. 
re 
ith 
1g. UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
as 
oe" The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes ... Springfield, Mass. 
ory 
ith EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
of IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 
ON j Extremely tough, flexible stock . . . Scotch 
' seams; they never give ... malleable metal 
| clasp—anchored at all points through 
. double thickness of paper . . . flap-hole 
_— reinforced with patch that always lines up 
pany with clasp ... name and size number on 
bhed lower flap... 32 stock sizes... buff color 
y* A enhances any other colors you use. 
s for 
EL / 
—_ / 
a 


) | iy he Jr proved COLUMBIAN 





CLASP ENVELOPES 
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C The Man of Tomorrno has 
A FACE THATS FIT 


Topay, Tomorrow, all through life, millions of tomorrow's leaders will hold 
the Williams Shaving Service as a staunch ally—Williams Shaving Cream 
and Aqua Velva. 
They'll start their days with the Williams lather. Quick, copious and cool. 
A perfect blend of proven ingredients. 
Without sting, then or thereafter. Mois- 
ye ke ture laden. Lather for the skin as well as 
sats for the beard. For ninety years the 
Standard lather. Hark! ‘‘Sometimes 
they change... . . but they all come back 
to Williams.”’ 


They'll finish, then, with Aqua Velva. It 
will be their chosen after-shaving blend. 
Cool contentment follows in its wake. It 
makes men glad they have to shave. And 
it does much real good. 


Aqua Velva helps care for tiny nicks and 
cuts. Unseen? Yes. Often. But there. 
Tones up. Invigorates. Protects. Con- 
serves the natural moisture essential to a 
good complexion. Keeps the skin all day 
as the Williams lather /eaves it, flexible 


and Fit. 


Let Williams Shaving Service brighten 
your tomorrow. Let it make a pleasure 
of the duty of keeping your face Fit. 
Have j0u tried Williams Shaving Liquid? Very 
quick. Very Cool. Very new. Ask your dealer! 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 
A COUPON—For the face that would be Fit! 


The J. B, Williams Companv, Dept. TAO, Glastonbury, Conn 


Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montrea & @ 
Send me Free Trial Sizes of Shaving Cream 
and Aqua Velva. I will use and observe them. i f a rm 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 














| 
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My decision for giving little space on the con- 
vention activities rests on the following reason 

Several days prior to the convention a conven- 
tion press agent sent me a story demanding space 
rates for its publication. On two occasions I at- 
tended the convention seeking story material. On 
each occasion I was directed to an individual sell- 
ing mimeographed reports of convention doings 
at 30¢ a copy. After attending quite a number 
of church conventions where every co-operation 
is given to the press, I decided that the colored 
brethren were not anxious for publicity and that 
I did not want to foster what seemed to be a 
petty publicity racket. 

I have every admiration and respect for Dr. 
L. K. Williams, president of the convention. 

(ReEv.) JoHN Evans 
Religious Editor 
Chicago: Tribune 
Chicago, IIl. 





Parson’s Arrow 
Sirs: 

Many archer-readers of Time must have been 
disappointed by Time’s failing to report on the 
fiftieth jubilee tournament of the National Arch- 
ery Association held in Chicago Aug. 12 to 15. 
Archery though not so popular as golf or its 
kitchen-sink (a la Will Rogers) variant, peewee 
golf, is older than golf, makes the same demands 
for cool-headedness and skill, yields the same ex- 
ercise, is just as captivating of interest and en- 
thusiasm. At the tournament several records were 
broken, notably the world’s long-distance flight 
record with a yew bow. The Rev. L. L. Dailey, 
of Monmouth, Ore. shot an arrow 14 yards short 
of a quarter mile. Present U. S. Target Cham- 
pion is Russell Hoogerhyde, 24, who set a tour- 
nament record score in the American Round—30 
arrows each at 60, 50 and 4o yards. 

P. E. KLopstec 

Chicago, Ill 








NYRBA’s Glory 
Sirs: 

Time, ever hazy about geography in the South- 
ern half of the Western hemisphere, and often 
and usually garbling conditions which exist in 
Latin America, has on all occasions with refer- 
ence to Pan American Airways versus NYRBA 


deliberately or ignorantly mis-stated. . . . The 
most recent—and one of the most flagrant 
examples was last week’s Time report of the 


consolidation and the purchase of NYRBA 
Lines by Pan American, entitled “Exit NYRBA.’ 

TimE falsely states NYRBA was encountering 
financial difficulties in its Argentine mail busi- 
ness as a factor in pre-merger talk. ... 

Though Time was cautioned, it nevertheless 
published information contained in a random and 
unofficial news report from South America to 
the effect that NYRBA had petitioned for can- 
celation of Argentine Government contract for 
service of Buenos Aires to New York, Santiago 
and to Montevideo, giving as the reason for 
the petition: losses of 4,000,000 pesos. This 
reason was never given the Argentine Govern- 
ment and was officially refuted by NYRBA 
officials. Petition for cancelation of contract was 
made in order to simplify readjustment of routes 
and mail dispatch between the two American 
companies which will now fly out of Argentina 
and Uruguay—Pan American Grace Airways 
over the Andes and northward via the West 
Coast, and Pan American Airways northward 
directly up the East Coast, over the NYRBA 
route. 

There was no “unhappy position of NYRBA 


in South America.” South American good-will 
has been one of NYRBA’s chiefest  sup- 
DONS, «2... 

Regarding NYRBA’s finances. . . . Something 


more than $4,000,000 was poured into an oper- 
ating airway, 8,903 miles in length, spanning 
the West Indies, extending down the East Coast 
of South America, then westward over the Andes 
to Chile and northward to the Bolivian border; 
the largest fleet of the largest flying boats in the 
world were built especially for this service and 
backed up by a squadron of 22 auxiliary flying 
ships; a careful organization was developed and 
scattered through 17 countries to carry the work 
of the air line forward; most of this $4,000,000 
is represented in actual physical assets; consid- 
erably Jess than a million was spent in develop- 
ment work whose actual expenditure could per- 
haps not be shown in flying equipment, airport 
radio stations, or other physical details. 

Time should know that this expenditure put 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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Smooth rhythmic speed cushioned by effortless 


ease of operation—encouraging to your ste- 
nographer, a boon to you! Constantly improved 


to save her time and energy, the Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter frees you from annoying de- 


lays and distractions. From the moment it 


enters your office, carelessness and errors 


give way to neatness and accuracy, to a faster 


flow of finer typing . . . Compare the Work! 
hing 
per- 
ning 
oast 
ides 
der; | 
the | 
and 
ying 
and 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


e Branches and Agencies the World Over @ 


aYAI 


TYPEWRITERS 


TRADE 
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Steel Buildings 


save money, con- 


struction costs 

and time. Incom- 

bustible, salvable 

and adaptable to 
needs. 









OFFICE 





N art, architecture, in office and home 
furnishings — new artistry, new comfort 
and new materials are forcing out the old. 


Take the office for example. First, came 
steel filing cabinets — more durable, more 
fireproof, easier to use and less expensive 
than the older files; then came steel safes, 


to guard valuable records. 


Later, steel shelving became the accepted 
practice in modern offices — saving costs — 
speeding inventories and providing greater 
strength and salvage value. 


Steel office furniture opened a new era. 
Desks, cabinets and chairs, ranging from 
the standard office patterns to those for 
executive use, remove once and for all the 
annoying problem of splinters which tear 
clothing, sticking drawers which waste time 
and temper—blemished surfaces which cost 
so much to refinish. 

Steel furniture provides a permanence, 


utility and attractiveness which is its heri- 
tage from steel. The finish remains perfect; 


Saves 


FURNITURE 
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the drawers and doors move mutely at the 
touch of a fingertip. The smooth, clean cor- 
ners delight executive and employee alike. 


Nor is steel confined to these uses alone. 
Note the baseboards, mouldings, doors and 
partitions in modern buildings — they, too, 
are steel — beautiful, fire safe, requiring 


the very minimum of upkeep. 


Thus, as business progresses, steel pro- 
gresses. This is only logical, for steel re- 
places inflammable materials with a fire 
safe material — finishes that scar easily, 
with baked-on finishes that retain their 
original fresh appearance. Add to this, the 
fact that a steel article can never warp, 
shrink, or splinter, and the reason for the 
ever-expanding use of steel products be- 
comes easily understood. 


For complete information regarding steel 
office furniture and equipment—or any other 
steel products, address Trade Research 
- Division, National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, 511 Terminal Tower 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Steel 


EQUIPMENT 








CAST BRONZE 


No matter what range of steel 
equipment you furnish, let us 
send you details of our special 
Inspection Offer on “Armor,” 
“Viking,” and ‘‘Steel Age”’ 
lines of filing cases. 
Corry- JAMESTOWN 
TURING CorporaTION, Corry, 
Penna. 


Building More Practical 


Steel Office Equipment 


BRONZE 


a. ee POSITIVE LOCK 


COMPRESSOR 


PULL 


ROD KNOB 


TRIPLE HEAD 


PROGRESSIVE ROLLER 
EXTENSION SUSPENSION 


BALL BEARING 
ROLLER 


... fOr 
Greater Values 


UT of a unique experience in 

furnishing built-to-order in- 
stallations to many of the most 
prominent buyers of steel equipment 
in the country . also building 
special cases and containers for 
leading specialty manufacturers in 
the office appliance field . . . the 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing 
Corporation has developed simpler 
designs, the more substantial use of 
metal . . . and an attendant saving 
of cost that must appeal to every 
business man. 


The next time you see a steel 
letter file, for example, look for the 
name “‘Steel Age,” ‘Viking,’ or 
‘“‘Armor.’’ They are typical of 
pieces in three differently priced 
lines especially designed to meet 


Appliance Dealers 
Everywhere 


Address 
MaNnurFac- 


ORRY- |AMESTOWN 


FURNITURE 


Cs TEEL 




















TIME 


10 ROLLERS FOR EACH 
DRAWER. ROLLERS ANI 
STUDS CASEHARDENED 


different requirements most ¢co- 
nomically. 

Study this cut-away view of the | 
‘Steel Age’’ and let us send you 
prices to show comparative values. | 
We will also send you a Catalog of | 
our carefully-designed line of verti- | 
cal and horizontal units, counter | 
installations, and a wonderful line | 
of transfer cases and other special- 
ties, including desks, tables, etc. 
We will also be glad to tell you 
about our experience as designing 
engineers in the manufacture and 
installation of built-to-order steel 
equipment for banks, institutions, 
public utilities, etc. Address Corr y- 
JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING 
CorporaTIon, Corry, Penna. 

Below is a typical: installation 
made for the Dental College, New | 
York University. 


| 
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into operation the fastest long distance air line 
in the world—Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Miami, 7,300 miles, 6% days. 

Within its year of actual operation (Aug. 19, 
1929—Aug. 20, 1930) the route grew from 125 
miles of airways to a system which with its 
operating affiliations in South America aggre- 
gated well over 10,000 miles of airways in 18 
countries; that more than 8,000 passengers were 
carried in NYRBA planes without a single in- 
jury to anyone and four days prior to the con- 
solidation agreement NYRBA completed its first 
million miles of scheduled flying with one of the 
highest rated efficiencies of any air line in the 
world. 

To NYRBA is due much pioneering glory. 
NYRBA’s President, Ralph A. O’Neill, piloted 
the first commercial plane between the United 
States and Buenos Aires blazing the virgin aerial 
trail from New York to Miami to Rio de 
Janeiro to Buenos Aires; NYRBA planes were 
the first to cross the perilous Andes between 
Santiago and Buenos Aires many weeks before 
they were followed by Pan American Grace Air- 
ways; NYRBA’s pilots explored the lower West 
Indies and the East Coast of South America to 
the Guianas many weeks before Lindbergh 
“blazed the trail’ to Paramaribo; explored 
thousands of miles of unknown country along 
the river mouths of the Orinoco and the Great 
Amazon, long coastal stretches of the Guianas, 
Venezuela, and Northern Brazil, and successfully 
established three sections of their international 
route over territory where foreign lines had tried 
to entrench themselves and failed in spite of 
heavy state subsidies. 

NYRBA, expounding economics to the indus- 
tries of two continents rather than aero-dynamics, 
placed the foundation for a great international 
commercial transport service. With all else in 
their favor, they lacked support of the Post 
Office Department contracts; privileged to carry 
South American air mail north, they could not 
offer American business men the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of air mail service South. Absorption 
of NYRBA’s assets by Pan American Airways 
provides a unified system. . . . 

Pan American’s magnificent achievement, 
under the far-sighted direction of Juan T. Trippe 
who has brought into being the world’s greatest 
international air transportation system, all as- 
sembled and put into working order within a 
matter of two years, should never be slighted. 
Nor should the great job that NYRBA has done 
within the past year, undertaking and putting 
through the biggest single air transport project 
any company has ever undertaken, be passed 
off without proper understanding. The factors 
behind the Pan American system are important 
and should be truthfully portrayed in the inter- 
ests of the greater Pan American Airways sys- 
tem which, if air transportation is destined to 
obtain a fraction of the importance we attribute 
to it, will be one of the most important influ- 
ences in the future of the new world. 

There is no need now for Tre to take sides. 

Ep USHER Jr. 

Commercial Traffic Manager 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line Inc. 
New York City 
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Toa Five Thousand Dollar Man 


who would like to be making 





Bee Men who are satisfied with 
routine salary raises will not 


be interested in this advertisement. 
There are many sources from which 
they can get the sort of training that 
will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 
interested in doubling their earnings 
will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out.of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in siowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 


SuspscriBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


Susscriper B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


$10,000 


SuBscRIBER C.,° 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D, 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 
SuBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 

Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, William 
Wrigley, Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company (Manu- 
facturers of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); 
Edwin A, Fuller, President, Fuller 
Construction Company; Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Charles E. Hires, President, Hires 
Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 





fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor to make a /of more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 344 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 
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“1930 Upstairs eee but 
1890 in the Basement 


. . «Is that the verdict on 
? 


your house? 


No matter how many items 
of modern equipment you 
enjoy on the upper floors, you 
can't escape the 1890 rating 
if you still condemn your- 
self to the uncertainties of 
hand-fired heating. Modern 
America has passed beyond 
that stage of needless incon- 


venience, dirt and discomfort. 


TIME 
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postpone the greatest 
single convenience you 
can give your home 


< 
OLLAR for dollar, it is highly improbable 


that you can make any comparable invest- 
ment in or around your house that will repay, 
to your whole family, such lasting dividends in 
living comfort as Bryant Automatic Gas Heating 
can bring you. No comparable expenditure will 


accomplish so much in modernizing a house. 


More than a few Bryant owners have volun- 
teered the emphatic statement that Bryant Gas 
Heating is the “greatest single convenience” ever 


offered the American home. 


Frankly, is it wholly fair 
to your family to post- 
pone action and compel 
them to forego, with you, 
the comfort they deserve? 
Take your first step today, 
via the coupon below, to 


make 1930 a smilestone in 





your family’s life, by getting 
the complete story of Bryant Gas Heating. 


Tre BRY ANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
17809 St. Clair Avenue ad Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1930, BHMC 
RAR TEES MN A A ATT 


‘Ves Tb rnvestagqate 


Without obligation on my part, please give me the complete story of 
Bryant Gas Heating. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Honors for France 

The U. S. Government, led by President 
Hoover, last week gave itself over to hon- 
oring France’s Dieudonné Coste and Mau- 
rice Bellonte, first to make the Paris-to- 
New York. non-stop flight (see p. 26). In 
the rose garden back of the White House 
President Hoover greeted the Frenchmen 
in the name of the Nation in a little speech 
about their returning Col. Lindbergh’s 
visit. Later in the White House was 
served a State luncheon. 

The French flyers had hardly landed be- 
fore a nation-wide goodwill tour was pro- 
jected for them by Charles Hayden, popu- 
lar and potent head of the great Manhat- 
tan banking house of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., director of 71 corporations (including 
Curtiss-Wright). Ambassador Morrow 
started the tour fund going with a sub- 
stantial contribution while Mr. Hayden, 
smart bachelor with a strong social bent, 
mapped and arranged receptions, solicited 
more subscriptions. 

@ To Baltimore went President Hoover 
to review the annual parade of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. He took his place 
on the canopied stand at City Hall beside 
Maryland’s Wet Democratic Governor, 
Albert Cabell Ritchie. For three hours 
marchers streamed by. After the strictly 
military units had passed, a startling dem- 
onstration developed. Veterans came along 
flourishing beer steins. One New York 
unit lustily sang the Brown Derby’s “Side- 
walks of New York” while gesturing de- 
risively at President Hoover. The Presi- 
dent saw trundled by a little cart bearing 
a keg, jugs, empty gin bottles festooned 
in crépe paper. He heard crowds yelling: 
“There’s something for Hoover to swal- 
low! What do you think of that, Mr. 
Hoover? Hurrah for Ritchie! Stand up, 
Bert! Take off your hat! Bow! Your’re 
all wet, Ritchie!” As the Wet demonstra- 
tion continued under his nose the Presi- 
dent’s round face lost its affable smile and 
the corners of his mouth went down into 
a grim expression. After he had returned 
silently to Washington, the V. of F. W. 
went to Annapolis for a crab feast, which 
afflicted several hundred delegates with 
ptomaine poisoning. When enough of 
them had recovered to hold a final busi- 
hess session, the organization adopted 
(873-to-637) a resolution demanding the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

@ President Hoover has attempted to im- 
prove U. S. diplomatic representation in 
Latin-America by appointing ministers 
and ambassadors there who were trained 
foreign service men. Such a man is Leland 
Harrison whom President Hoover trans- 
ferred as Minister from Sweden to Uru- 
guay over Mr. Harrison’s protest. At 
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CHARLES HAYDEN 
He mapped, arranged, solicited. 





Montevideo, listed by the State Depart- 
ment as one of the five most expensive 
posts in the world, Minister Harrison, un- 
able to find suitable quarters elsewhere, 
took a hotel suite at $18,000 per year, as 
against a rental allowance of $3,000 per 
year. He began to write letters to Secre- 
tary of State Stimson, complaining of con- 
ditions. Statesman Stimson _ replied. 
Their correspondence grew acrimonious. 
Statesman Stimson curtly vetoed Minis- 
ter Harrison’s proposal that he return to 
the U. S. and explain in person why it 
was so hard to live in Montevideo. Such 
tension had apparently developed that 
last week it was reported Minister Har- 
rison was on the point of resigning unless 
President Hoover gave him another post. 
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“Dear Clara” 


Why is the White House nearly? 

Because it is all Butt. 

For four years (1908-12) that was 
considered a hilarious joke in official 
Washington society. Its reference was to 
Major Archibald Willingham Butt, mili- 
tary aide to Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft. More than a decorative figure, 
Major Butt was also political counselor, 
social manager, playmate and _ secret 
chronicler about the White House. 
Shrewd enough to know the advantage of 
his confidential position and with a sharp 
eye on posterity, he wrote (sometimes 
from quotations jotted down on his im- 
maculate cuffs) almost daily letters to 
“Dear Clara,” his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lewis F. Butt of Augusta, Ga. In these, 
he gave a continuous account of private 
life in the White House. Six years ago 
was published the first series of the Butt 
letters covering the last year.of the Roose- 
velt Administration. The death of Chief 
Justice Taft opened the way for the 
publication last week of the second series 
dealing with his occupancy of the White 
House.* 

Archie Butt was born in Augusta in 
1865 of good but impoverished family. 
By working as librarian at the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., his mother 
managed to give him an education at that 
institution. After the Spanish War he se- 
cured a captain’s commission in the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, distinguished him- 
self only by transporting 557 horses and 
mules from Portland, Ore. to Manila with- 
out the loss of an animal. He was recalled 
from Cuba by President Roosevelt in 1908 
to begin his White House service. A 
bachelor with gayety, tact, discretion, he 
gave himself up entirely to his President 
for work or play. 

Of major historical importance is the 
fresh light Major Butt’s letters throw on 
the breach between Roosevelt and Taft 
which culminated in 1912 with the forma- 
tion of the Bull Moose party and the 
election of Woodrow Wilson. President 
Taft loved Col. Roosevelt but Mrs. Taft 
suspected his designs from the outset. 
The first trouble apparently occurred 
when President Taft, in a farewell letter 
to Col. Roosevelt on his departure for 
Africa, divided credit for his elevation 
to the Presidency between the Colonel 
and his brother Charles Taft. Roosevelt 
resented this division, never answered the 
letter. Roosevelt continued to feel that 
Taft had betrayed his policies. One day 
President Taft with tears in his eyes said 
to Major Butt: “Archie, I don’t see what 
I could have done to make things different. 


*Taft and Roosevelt—The Intimate Letters of 
Archie Butt—Doubleday, Doran & Co. ($7.50). 
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Somehow people have convinced the 
Colonel I’ve gone back on him. It dis- 
tresses me more deeply than anyone can 
know to think of him sitting there at 
Oyster Bay alone and feeling himself de- 
serted.” 

The Butt letters brim with fascinating 
Washington chit-chat, never mean, never 
bitter, which brings Taft more to life than 
any formal biography. Examples: 1) the 
cow Mrs. Taft insisted on buying for the 
White House household; 2) the $5,000 
the Tafts had saved on entering the 
White House and the $80,000 they had 
after two years; 3) “Little Charlie [the 
President’s son] is a great bookworm and 
spends most of his time curled up on a 





International 
THE LATE ARCHIE BUTT 


557 horses & mules led him to the 
White House. 


sofa reading. .. . On inauguration day 
he took to the Senate Treasure Island— 
to read, he said, in case his father’s ad- 
dress bored him”; 4) “Helen Taft [Mrs. 
Frederick J. Manning, dean of Bryn 
Mawr] is a nice girl and very intelligent 
without being a prude”; 5) “When the 
music began the President began to waltz 
around the room by himself. . . . Uncle 
Joe [Cannon], though he knew no waltz 
steps, simply capered around in a sort of 
ragtime shuffle’; 6) the first cigaret 
smoked by a U. S. woman (Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth) at the White House (Jan. 12, 
1910); 7) the whiskey-and-sodas Presi- 
dent Taft would press upon amiable 
guests. 

But Major Butt, loyal to each, never 
saw the end of the Taft-Roosevelt feud. 
In March 1912, he sailed for a European 
holiday. In April he returned on the Ti- 
tanic, was lost with the ship. President 
Taft ordered all flags half-staffed for him 
throughout the land. Augusta built a 
$40,000 Butt memorial bridge across its 
yellow canal. 


THE CABINET 


Meyer to Reserve 


When fortnight ago Roy Archibald 
Young resigned as governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board (salary: $12,000 per year) 
to become governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston (salary : $30,000 per 
year), President Hoover courteously 
wrote him: “I shall find it difficult to re- 
place you.” But the replacement of Mr. 
Young was not so difficult as the President 
had anticipated, for last week he made up 
his mind to appoint Eugene Meyer Jr., 
potent onetime New York financier and 
longtime Treasury officeholder.* 

But the President’s decision did not in- 
stantly clear away all his difficulties. The 
Federal Reserve Act prohibits the appoint- 
ment of more than one board member 
from any of the dozen reserve districts 
throughout the land. New York is already 
represented on the Board by Vice Gover- 
nor Edmund Platt, Poughkeepsie pub- 
lisher, onetime (1913-21) Congressman. 
Last week the President was pictured’ as 
trying to “circumvent” the law in such a 
way as to get Mr. Meyer on the board. 
Circumvention, however, was unnecessary 
when Vice Governor Platt conveniently 
resigned to join Marine Midland Corp., 
thus making way on the Board for Mr. 
Meyer. (Prohibited by law from taking a 
bank job, Mr. Platt can nevertheless serve 
the potent Buffalo-centered holding com- 
pany which owns many a bank. ) 

New York bankers and financiers were 
as glad to see Mr. Meyer go in as they 
were to see Mr. Young go out. Mr. Young 
as Board Governor, had been largely 
blamed for the Board’s failure to check 
last year’s stockmarket crash. His warn- 
ings had been ineffectual, his restrictive 
policies barren of results. Mr. Meyer, on 
the other hand, is a forceful aggressive 
character who has known Wall Street from 
his youth. (He was perhaps the first man 
to make a thorough statistical analysis of 
U. S. Steel’s investment possibilities. ) 

But if Wall Street liked Mr. Meyer, 
the insurgent farm members of Congress 
did not. When his confirmation comes 
before the Senate, it was predicted that 
all the old hue and cry about turning 
the Federal Reserve Board over to Wall 
Street would be raised against him. This 
complaint, plus the fact that he is a Jew 
of French extraction, has in the past 
seriously retarded able Mr. Meyer’s po- 
litical progress. 

Born of wealthy parents in Los Angeles 
55 years ago, Mr. Meyer was graduated 
from Yale (1895), studied banking and 
finance abroad for two years, set himself 
up in Wall Street in 1901 as Eugene Meyer 
Jr. & Co. He prospered not by playing 
hunches but by carefully analyzing com- 
panies in which he was about to invest. 
Once he explained his success thus: “You 
just go to New York and take an interest 
in things. You just look around.” In 16 
years Mr. Meyer had made all the money 


*Still unplaced is Seymour Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General of Reparations who, his friends 
say, aspires to a big public rather than private 
financial job. 


he wanted and more. When War came in 
1917 he was only too glad to quit the 
financial district and go to Washington at 
the call of his great & good friend Bernard 
Mannes Baruch to take an advisory posi- 
tion with the War Industries Board. When 
Congress created War Finance Corp. to 
make loans to industries essential to the 
War, President Wilson made Mr. Meyer a 
director, later managing director. When 
War Finance Corp. lapsed in 1920, Mr. 
Meyer successfully argued for its resurrec- 
tion and continuance, was reappointed by 
President Harding. Through it he loaned 
some $690,000,000 to deflated husbandry, 
got it all back, plus $64,000,000 in interest 
—an unparalleled feat. With War Finance 














© Underwood & Underwood 
EUGENE MEYER 


He gave Lincoln to the Capitol. 


Corp.'s liquidation in 1927, President Cool- 
idge appointed Mr. Meyer to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board where as No. 1 Commis- 
sioner he continued his able work as 
banker and credit manager for U. S. Agri- 
culture. Radical farm organizations grew 
to hate him because he would not give 
them something for nothing, but required 
sound security for each loan. 

In April 1929 Mr. Meyer resigned from 
Government service, loitered expectantly 
about Washington where he had a large 
house on Meridian Heights, just off 16th 
Street. He and his wife, who was the 
classically beautiful Agnes Elizabeth 
Ernst, had become an integral part of the 
capital’s society. Their entertainments 
were lavish compared to the stylelessness 
of other Washington parties. Just before 
her husband’s retirement Mrs. Meyer had 
unsuccessfully attempted to restore social 
peace between Mrs. Dolly Gann and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth at an elaborate gar- 
den féte (Time, May 13, 1929). 

Many a Washington tourist could iden- 
tify the next Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as the gilt-lettered name of 
the donor of a fine head of Abraham 
Lincoln, sculptured by famed Gutzon 
Borglum and standing in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. 
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September 15, 1930 


Russian Recruits 


Only a very minor fraction of public 
opinion today favors the diplomatic 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the U. S. 
If and when a major fraction favors such 
recognition the Department of State will 
promptly drop its objections and formu- 
late a new principle whereby diplomatic 
relations may be resumed. Last week two 
potent travelers returned to the U. S., 
shifted from the major to the minor 
fraction group by announcing their con- 
version to Russian recognition. 

Declared S. Stanwood Menken, board 
chairman of the National Security League, 
vociferous foe of Communism: ‘“Every- 
where I was told that the Communist 
Government was strong and its stability 
equal to any in Europe. Their economic 
program is being carried out with an 
idealism and sacrifice of which the Ameri- 
can people have no true concept. There 
are 156,000,000 people in Russia and to 
ignore their desires, wants and govern- 
mental stability is to act the foolish 
ostrich with its head in the sand.” 


Declared Senator Alben William Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, heretofore no Russian 
recruit: “An American entering Russia 
must unlearn a good deal. ... I never 
saw such optimism. ... If the stable 
government now maintained by the Soviet 
is continued, the U. S. will have to give 
serious consideration to negotiations look- 
ing toward recognition.” 


Senator Burton Kendall Wheeler of 
Montana long a “minor fraction” on this 
question also returned from Russia to 
declare: ‘‘We’re just a bunch of suckers 
if we do not recognize them.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Bucking Female 


In her campaign in Illinois to be the 
first woman elected to the U. S. Senate, 
Republican Nominee Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick last week found herself con- 
fronted by three adversaries instead of 
one. They were: 1) James Hamilton (“J. 
Ham”) Lewis, Democratic Senatorial 
nominee; 2) Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
independent dry candidate; 3) the Senate 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures 
chairmanned by North Dakota’s 37-year- 
old Senator Gerald Prentice Nye. Adver- 
sary No. 3 furnished the week’s melo- 
dramatics. 

After Mrs. McCormick had won the Re- 
publican nomination in last April’s pri- 
mary, she filed with the Senate committee 
what she claimed to be the most complete 
and accurate statement of campaign ex- 
penditures ever made by a candidate. Her 
listed spendings: $252,000. Subsequently 
it was discovered that some $67,000 had 
also been spent in her behalf, bringing the 
total up to $319,000, The Senate commit- 
tee, suspicious of such outlay, began its 
own investigation. While they investi- 
gated, Mrs. McCormick’s office at Byron, 
Ill. was broken open and her private files 
ransacked. A woman was found hiding in 
the closet of her hotel suite in Chicago 
after a campaign conference there. Her 
telephone wires were tapped. She assumed 
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that the Senate investigation was respon- 
sible. She marched into the W. C. Dan- 
nenberg Detective Agency in Chicago, put 
down $1,500 as a retainer, hired sleuths 
to trail Senator Nye and his investigators. 
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International 
SENATORS Ditt & NyYE* 


Sell papers? Grind a monkey’s organ? 


Fortnight ago Senator Nye discovered he 
was being shadowed (Time, Sept. 8). 
Last week he held committee meetings in 
Chicago to inquire into Nominee McCor- 
mick’s counter-espionage. 

Mrs. McCormick made no bones about 
what she had done. Said she: “Senator 
Nye wants to know who did it. I did 
it. I am still doing it. . . . Prosecution 
became persecution. . . . I have acted in 
self-defense. If Senator Nye is indignant, 
soam I... . What is Senator Nye going 
to do about it?” 

Pressmen waited for Senator Nye thus 
challenged to make a hot denial of respon- 
sibility for the ransackings and riflings. 
But Senator Nye made no denial. Instead 
he interrogated Dannenberg detectives, 
was told that his own investigators had 
tried to bribe the private sleuths to betray 
their employer. A roll of money was 
thrown down on the committee table as 
evidence of the bribe. Declared Chairman 
Nye: 

“|. While admitting that there might 
be truth in one individual’s alleged proph- 
ecy that when this private investigation of 
myself was finished ‘Nye would be selling 
papers on the depot platform at Fargo, 
N. Dak., or grinding a hand organ for a 
dancing monkey,’ my answer to the ques- 
tion as to what I shall do about it is 
only this: 

“No matter how unpleasant or dis- 
tasteful, I shall continue to guide the in- 
vestigation in Illinois along those same 
lines thus far followed . . . and with con- 
tinuing instructions to our very small 
staff of assistants to use none but clean 


*Although a member of Senator Nye’s Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures, Senator Dill 
(left) did not figure in last week’s researches. 






and honorable methods in ascertaining 
ee 

Chairman Nye departed on a vacation 
to Wisconsin. Nominee McCormick took 
to the stump with the claim that the 
Slush Fund Committee episode had won 
her 50,000 Illinois votes. Whether it had 
or not, it certainly won her the sympathy 
of Citizen Calvin Coolidge who said in one 
of his syndicated articles: 

“The senatorial committee investigating 
campaign expenses is not a dignified spec- 
tacle. ... For a legislative committee 

. to direct a force of detectives against 
candidates as though they were suspected 
of criminal action does not comport with 
the dignity of a great deliberative body. 


Pleased though her friends might have 
been at her brave defiance of the Senate 
committee, Mrs. McCormick’s strategy, 
it was conceded, did not improve her 
chances of getting a Senate seat, if elected. 
Many a Senator privately viewed her pos- 
sible presence in his club-like chamber as 
a rank intrusion and hoped that last week’s 
disclosures, together with the size of her 
campaign expenditures, would serve as a 
pretext for excluding her. Male prejudice 
against her in the Senate was heightened 
because, instead of trying to enter by 
means of feminine flattery and political 
soap, she was bucking against the chamber 
portals like a brawny man, fighting mad. 

But Nominee McCormick’s political 
troubles last week were larger than her 
controversy with the Senate Slush Fund 
Committee. Long a Dry, she had shifted 
her Prohibition stand last month at the 
Republican State Convention by declar- 
ing that if Illinois voted Wet on this year’s 
referendum, she would accept the majority 
mandate and vote Wet in the Senate 
(Time, Sept. 1). Outraged Drys de- 
nounced her as a traitor. The Christian 
Century referred to her “crafty trick,” 
declared she had won her Senatorial nomi- 
nation “under false pretenses.” Last week 
the Anti-Saloon League put into the field 
against her (as well as against Democrat 
Lewis, picturesque thorough-going Wet) 


. Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, State Rep- 


resentative and ardent Prohibitor. Old and 
bitter was the political feud between the 
two women. Observers thought last week 
they saw how in November bushy-bearded, 
gallant Democrat Lewis would win the 
election on Wet votes, Nominee O'Neill 
would gather in most of the Dry votes and 
Nominee McCormick would fall to defeat 
because of her Prohibition straddle. But 
Mrs. McCormick was born a Hanna, ac- 
customed to success. 


Oo— 





G. O. Piece 


Republicans in Washington squirmed 
painfully last week when Robert Johns 
Bulkley, Democratic Senatorial nominee in 
Ohio, arrived in the capital with a souvenir 
of the G. O. P.’s 1928 campaign. It was 
a copper coin marked: “The Hoover 
Lucky Pocket Piece—Good for four years 
of prosperity.” Declared Nominee Bulk- 
ley: “I’m here to get this thing redeemed, 
but it doesn’t seem to have much of any 
value and payment has been refused.” 
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WOMEN 


New Freedom 


Pleased and proud was many a Reno 
divorcée to learn that the judge who had 
freed her—George A. Bartlett of the 
Washoe County District Court—had last 
week been renominated for another four- 
year term. In the Nevada primary Judge 
Bartlett had led Benjamin J.’Curler, one- 
time judge, by a majority so large as to 
assure his re-election in November. Well 
did each divorcée recall Judge Bartlett’s 
warm friendly chambers on the second 
floor of the ornate courthouse where her 
decree had been granted—the pictures of 
the judge’s family and dogs, the worn 
leather chairs, the old leather couch on 
which she, as a wife, sat and told her 
troubles to the judge behind his disor- 
dered desk. At that same desk sat Judge 
Bartlett last week reading stacks of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from women he had 
separated from husbands. 

Two judges make Reno famed for its 
divorces. Most petitioners prefer Judge 
Bartlett to Judge Thomas F. Moran, who 
is reputed to dig too deep into marital 
conditions, to quibble over the custody of 
children. Over 60, Judge Bartlett is hap- 
pily married, the father of three daugh- 
ters and a son. Short, benign, he wears 
his long white hair bobbed across the 
back, bald in front. He smokes a pipe, 
carries a light cane, affects black string 
neckties and Quakerish felt hat. He lives 
three blocks from the courthouse in a 
big rambling house, open to all, keeps no 
servant, is familiarly called “Judgie”. He 
attends Reno’s endless round of cocktail 
parties, socializes with the city’s smart 
divorce-seekers, declares: “I’m Wet, 
damned Wet. One can’t develop strength 
of character by restriction.” His divorce 
doctrine is equally simple: “I regard hap- 
piness as a fundamental cornerstone for a 
union. When experience shows a mistake 
has been made, it must be corrected and 
the union dissolved.” Judge Bartlett 
doubts if legal evidence can be adduced 
in any case to prove a marriage made in 
heaven. From the bench he has dissolved 
more than 7,000.* 


On March 17, 1927, five minutes be- 


fore it adjourned its midnight session, the 
Nevada Legislature passed Assembly Bill 
No. 195 which reduced state residence for 
divorce from six to three months. Last 
year Judges Bartlett & Moran together 
granted 2,071 divorces, of which only 700 
went to husbands. Grounds and decrees 
on each: cruelty (mental) 1,268; deser- 





*Famed persons divorced by Judge Bartlett 
in the last four years: Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., 
Irving T. Bush (terminal), Mrs. Bainbridge 
Colby (diplomacy), Janet Flagg Harlan Trubee 
(judiciary), Claire Brokaw (Vanity Fair), Eu- 
genia Bankhead Hoyt Butt Lee (Actress Tallu- 
lah’s sister), Jessica Sargeant (now Mrs. Richard 
Barthelmess), Evelyn Marshall Field (depart- 
ment store), Walker Inman (tobacco), Delphine 
Dodge Cromwell Baker (automobile), Edward 
Delafield (finance), Louise Annette Thompson 
(railroad), John Bellinger Bellinger (Army), 
Lora I. Knight (aviation), Beryl Curtis Ward 
(bread), Dorothy Cochrane Karageorgevitch 
(Serbian royalty), Peter Arthur Drury Jr. 
(Washington, D. C.), Sidi Wirt Spreckels 
(sugaft), Adelaide Rhinelander Chaqueneau 
(Kip’s sister). 


tion 388; mnon-support 376; insanity 
284; adultery 54; drunkenness 24; 
felony conviction 3; impotency 1. Un- 
der the U. S. Constitution’s faith-and- 
credit, Nevada divorces are recognized as 
legal in all states except South Carolina 











RENO’s “JUDGIE” 
Happy ladies catch the Limited. 


(no divorce law), New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts. The actual court costs of a 
divorce are about $40. Lawyers’ fees 
average from $250 to $10,000 in uncon- 
tested cases, depending on the wealth of 
each client. Exclusive of railroad fare, a 
woman if she is careful, can legally rid 
herself of an objectionable husband at 
Reno for about $1,000. 

A wife arrives at Reno for a divorce 
generally under instructions from her per- 
sonal attorney at home who refers her 
to his “correspondent” in the city. Reno’s 
biggest law firm: (William) Woodburn & 
(George B.) Thatcher. Residence is im- 
mediately established in a housekeeping 
apartment or at the smart comfortable 
Riverside Hotel. Excessively exclusive 
folk go to the TH dude ranch 30 miles 
away, or to Mounte Crese ranch 18 
miles away. Loneliness soon vanishes 
in the colony’s common purpose. Di- 
versions are plentiful. Fashionable gam- 
bling, dancing, drinking are wide-open. 
Such roadhouses as the Willows are 
in easy reach. Calneva Lodge on the 
border attracts many who play golf and 
tennis in California, sleep in Nevada. 
Time passes quickly, enjoyably. 

At the end of three months the wife’s 
attorney files her complaint at the court 
house. If her husband co-operates with 
her—and most of them do—he has al- 
ready accepted service of the complaint, 
arranged for another lawyer to represent 
him, to plead nolo contendere. On hear- 
ing day the wife, her lawyer, the hus- 
band’s lawyer and the wife’s witness who 
swears to her three months’ state res- 
idence march up the 13 steps of the court- 
house, climb to the second floor, enter 
the judge’s chambers. The average hear- 


ing does not take more than 15 minutes. 
Judge Bartlett has a quick comprehension 
of marital troubles, needs few details. 
Children and property cause no hitch, 
providing the husband and wife have 
agreed on these matters in advance. If a 
defendant refuses to accept service or to 
appoint a Reno attorney to represent him, 
the plaintiff must wait an additional 4o 
days (not necessarily in Nevada) when a 
decree can be granted by default. If a 
defendant comes to Reno, vigorously con- 
tests a case, divorces can be obtained 
in Nevada with no more ease than else- 
where. 

Monday at Reno is known as “gradua- 
tion day” because on that day divorces 
are handed. Some women pay an extra 
$2 to have their decrees certified and tied 
up with an official ribbon. Only mythical 
is the tradition that a divorced woman on 
leaving the Washoe County courthouse 
gratefully kisses a pillar of its colonnade. 
Monday night the Reno station is crowded 
with happy ladies catching the Union 
Pacific’s Limited east to Chicago and a 
new freedom. 


HUSBANDRY 


Recapitulation 


The drought in the valleys of the Ohio, 
Potomac and lower Mississippi ceased to 
be front page news as soon as President 
Hoover had held his White House con- 
ferences and told the States affected how 
to set up relief machinery without U. S. 
Treasury aid (Time, Aug. 18). The mild 
public hysteria that had marked official 
action and pronouncements subsided. But 
still little or no rain fell over the blighted 
areas of Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Last week as the drought passed into its 
fifth month Government officials took 
fresh stock of the conditions it had pro- 
duced. Results of their observations: 

Relief. A total of 703 counties in 19 
States have been certified by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as beneficiaries of 
freight rate reductions on livestock feed. 
The American Railway Association re- 
ported that 3,733 carloads of hay and mill 
feed had been shipped into the stricken 
counties at the emergency rate. In a few 
States highway construction was acceler- 
ated but in others no money was available 
for such extra work. In Iowa and Ne- 
braska crop conditions were comparatively 
good and no farm credits were required. 

Weather. Despite scattered showers 
August failed to produce sufficient rain- 
fall to break the drought as it did in 1gor. 
Weather Bureau statistics indicated that 
the 1930 drought in duration and area 
was worse than the record-breaker of 29 
years ago.* 

*A majority of U. S. clergymen canvassed by 
the Christian Century last week doubted the 
efficacy of prayers for rain. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick: “No imaginable connection exists 
between a man’s inward spiritual attitude and a 
rain storm.” Dr. W. P. Lemon of Minneapolis: 
“Praying for rain is an attempt to involve God 
in a co-operative scheme to maintain present 
American living standards. It’s too much like 


asking God to send a hurricane to complete a 
wrecking job.” 
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Feed. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
last week reviewed this problem: “The 
feed shortage is developing into a national 
rather than a local problem. The situation 
has become more critical in the areas first 
affected and new areas to the north have 
suffered. ... The feed supply is now 
shorter than in any year since 1901... . 

Corn. Five-year average U. S. corn 
production: 2,700,000,000 bu. For July 1 
the Department of Agriculture estimated 
the U. S. crop at 2,800,000,000 bu. A 
month later the drought had reduced this 
estimate to 2,200,000,000 bu. This week 
the Department prepared to issue its Sept. 
1 estimates. Private estimators figured 
that the crop will then show about’ 1,950,- 
000,000 bu. Declared Secretary Hyde last 
week: “As prospects have declined mark- 
edly since Aug. 1, the total deficit at this 
time (Sept. 1) is no doubt considerably 
larger.” Secretary Hyde continued to 
urge farmers to feed the wheat surplus 
to their stock to make up for the corn 
shortage, declared that the U. S. was now 
on “domestic basis” for all grains. 


Farm Incomes. The drought, econo- 
mists agreed, will reduce individual in- 
comes among husbandmen whose crops 
had been burned out, possibly produce 
severe hardship in large areas, but will 
proportionately benefit others who will get 
higher prices for their produce as a result 
of shortages. From the perspective of 
New York and Chicago, the 1930 farm 
income, while geographically uneven, ap- 
peared likely to average about the same 
as in previous years. At Des Moines fort- 
night ago Chairman Alexander Legge of 
the Federal Farm Board declared: 

“While the damage has been serious 
[along] the Ohio river, in parts of the 
Rocky Mountain region, in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and certain of the southern states, the 
drought has not been serious in the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys. . . . 

“The great agricultural region of the 
nation, of which Iowa is the center, will 
enjoy almost, if not fully as good or better 
farm income this year than in 1929... . 
To these states of the upper Mississippi 
valley the drought will be actually a factor 
in bringing higher prices and higher in- 
comes. ... The fact that the 1930 corn 
crop probably will be not greater than 
2,000,000,000 bu. will not likely lessen 
the farmers’ income. The smallest corn 
crop in the last ten years had the greatest 


value.” 
RACES 
Irish Tong Overlord 


Once gaudy show-places, seething with 
harlotry and fantastic crime, the China- 
towns of San Francisco, New York City, 
Boston, Chicago have had their splendor 
wiped away by police cleanup squads dur- 
ing a decade. Modern Chinatowns stand 
revealed as parts of the surrounding slums. 
Down their narrow streets busloads of 
thrill seekers trudge, disappointedly view- 
ing Christian missions, /resbyterian 
churches, sack-suited U. S. Chinese. Only 
in curio-shops and such tourist centres do 


the sightseers glimpse a tawdry replica of 
the surroundings in which mandarins once 
paraded their gorgeous costumes on 
Chinese festival-days, in which painted, 
gold-spangled girls were sold for hundreds 
of dollars, in which wide-sleeved, colorful 
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ConsuL GENERAL Tow 


Brush-strokes on cerise paper. 


hatchetmen fought slyly for the sake of 
their Tongs. 

Natural is the Americanization of young 
U. S.-born Chinese. It was more diffi- 
cult for their fathers to substitute suits 
& shirts for brilliant regalia, to adopt a 
new God, to learn U. S. business and 
banking methods. Few succeeded at all; 
those who did usually compromised about 
dress or family customs, or between the 
gods. One such was Lee Fook, longtime 
foreign-exchange official in the National 
City Bank, financial adviser to New York’s 
Chinatown. He wore horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, occidental dress, handled and ex- 
changed Chinatown dollars sent back to 
relatives in China. But not until six years 
ago did he adopt Christianity, to please 
his second wife. Last week he died, was 
buried. His funeral service was read by 
a Protestant minister, but according to 
Chinese custom a big portrait of him was 
carried through Chinatown streets lined 
with mourners. 

Throughout the U. S. the Hip Sings and 
On Leongs shot and hatcheted each other 
in 1917, again in 1924. During the past 
few months similar Chinatown killings 
have happened sporadically in New York, 
Newark, N. J., Chicago. U. S. newsreaders 
who thought “Tong wars” carry-overs 
from the days of native pomp, crime, and 
paganism were mistaken. Tongs are not, 
never were, ancient Oriental groupings for 
feuds. They are, instead, practical busi- 
ness protective associations formed in the 
U. S. after the Civil War to keep Chinese 
laundrymen, restaurateurs, merchants, 
servants, etc. from molestation by com- 
petitors or the authorities of any race. 
The laundry business (fast becoming a 
Chinese monopoly in the U. S. until the 


advent of stedm-machinery from Troy, 
N. Y.) and the others still function; so 
do the Tongs. They assure their members 
(besides a sort of racketeer protection) 
of legal and charitable support in time of 
trouble, and of fraternal intercourse. 
There are some 60,000 Chinese in the 
U. S. Most of them belong to a Tong, of 
which there are about 15. Initiation fees, 
dues, give the Tongs big treasuries, tempt 
the leaders. Most Tong wars are caused 
by defection to the ranks of rival organiza- 
tions, business rivalry, racketeering. Most 
notable Tongs are: On Leong, Hip Sing, 
Yan Wo, Tai Look, Tai Pang, Tong On. 
Over all western Tongs is the Peace Soci- 
ety, over ali eastern Tongs, the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association, both 
supreme arbiters in their territories of 
Chinatown difficulties. 

The ‘recent killings seem to have in- 
volved, besides the Hip Sings and On 
Leongs, traditional enemies, the four 
other principal Tongs, neutrals in past 
“wars.” Federal deportation-threats and 
New York City police made the Tongs 
accept two ineffective peace treaties. 
Killings continued, baffling police. Last 
week in Manhattan U. S. District Attor- 
ney Charles H. Tuttle decided to set up 
his own ‘Benevolent Association.” . He 
summoned leaders from all six Tongs, got 
them to sign an agreement whereby each 
will appoint delegates to a new committee 
of arbitration, whose decisions they pledge 
to abide by. They also agreed to let New 
York City’s Irish-U. $. Police Commis- 
sioner, Edward Pierce Mulrooney, arbi- 
trate any case decided by the committee 
to the dissatisfaction of the disputants, 
thus gave him supreme judicial power. 
The committee’s chairman will be J. S. 
Tow, Acting Chinese Consul General in 
New York, who, not so occupied with 
tourists & immigrants as other consuls 
general, may devote much time to keep- 
ing peace among the Tongs. Signer of the 
pact for the Hip Sing Tong was its Presi- 
dent, Author Eng Ying (“Eddie”) Gong 
(Time, June 2). When the six leaders 
had signed it, scribes translated the docu- 


. ment into brush-strokes on cerise paper, 


sent it to every U. S. Chinatown, proclaim- 
ing Consul Tow and Commissioner Mul- 
rooney overlords of all U. S. Chinese. 


—— Sa 
Lynching No. 13 


At Darien, Ga., an early morning last 
week R. J. Anderson, policeman, gruffly 
questioned two Negroes fussing near the 
bank. They shot at him, wounded him, 
ran and hid in the neighboring swamps. 
Police Chief Robert L. Freeman led a 
posse to capture the recreants. The two 
shot from ambush, killed Chief Freeman, 
wounded two others. The hunters caught 
George Grant, 40, locked him in jail. 

Georgia is restive these days. So Col. 
Roy Neal of the Georgia National Guard 
hastened to Darien with 25 men and ma- 
chine guns. Armed townsmen tramped 
past the machine guns, grim and un- 
molested,. entered Darien’s jail, shot 
George Grant dead—lynching No. 13 of 
this year. Gov. Lamartine Griffin Hard- 
man ordered Darien under martial law. 
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War Games 


Preparing for her autumn maneuvers 
Germany sent invitations fortnight ago to 
the military attachés of Britain, Italy, the 
U. S. to act as official observers. France, 
Belgium, Poland were not invited. Al- 
ready spluttering in outraged pride over 
the outspoken William Randolph Hearst 
(see p. 32) the French fumed again over 
this “unprovoked insult to the people of 
France.” Rumbled La Liberté: 

“By neglecting to invite France, 
Belgium or Poland to her military ma- 
neuvers, Germany already designates her 
adversaries of tomorrow.” 


Dust hung heavy over white raads last 
week as, in every part of Europe, battalion 
after battalion tramped back and forth 
on maneuvers that only the officers under- 
stood. Gun crews sweated and strained in 
cow pastures, farmers’ boys and heifers 
stared open-eyed at new and _ intricate 
engines of death. Half of Europe was 
under arms. The problems that staff 
officers were set to solve brought out into 
the open the fears of European statesmen. 

Great Britain. Having proved to her 
own melancholy satisfaction that the 
latest type of fast bombing plane could 
be over London ten minutes after it passes 
the English coast and that there are no 
fighting planes now in existence that can 
be counted on to defeat them (TIME, 
Aug. 25), British divisions were con- 
centrating at Aldershot, Hampshire, on 
Salisbury Plain, Wiltshire and in Sussex 
last week. Painstakingly the War office 
explained that all this marching and 
countermarching was not “Maneuvers” 
but merely “Divisional Exercises.” 

At Charlton and East Dean, over the 
hills and gullies back of Goodwood Race- 
course the aristocratic 4th Guards Brigade 
practiced organized frightfulness against 
mythical tribesmen’s villages under the 
command of Col. Cecil P. Heywood, who 
left early last week for the Indian North 


West Frontier to put his lessons into 
effect. 
France. In Lorraine, on the edge of 


the Saar basin, old stamping ground of the 
French army, 50,000 troops were under 
arms last week repelling a_ theoretical 
German invasion. General Mittelhauser, 
military commander of Alsace-Lorraine, 
assisted by General Brecard, Bright Boy 
of the Supreme War Council, was direct- 
ing operations under the fatherly eye of 
Marshal Petain (Verdun). 

On the low lying Belgian frontier engi- 
neer officers and sappers assisted by 
Belgian staff officers paid a heavily secret 
inspection tour of Minister of War André 
Maginot’s pet project. This is a series 
of concrete flood-gates to ‘mobilize the 
sea.” Another invasion of France through 
Belgium could be met by flooding hun- 
dreds of miles of coast land. 

French maneuvers against Germany are 
an old story in Europe. What kept editors 
on the edge of their chairs last week was 
occurring in the south. For the first time 
in years 55,000 French troops were climb- 


ing about high in the Maurienne Alps on 
the Italian frontier. Alpine Chasseurs, 
Spahis from Algeria, cavalry, artillery, and 
black shock troops from Senegal were 
combining to repel a theoretical Italian 
army advancing from Turin. Exhibited 
for the first time was the pride of the 
French tank corps, a fleet of six light 
mountain climbing tanks equipped with 
machine guns and howitzers, which were 
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WEYGAND 
Shadow, he played shadow. 


promptly ordered to show their mettle 
by scaling the Col de I’Iseron, 9,300-ft. 
peak. They made the grade but returned 
to their base red hot, with every member 
of their crews black and blue. 

A question that every French editor 
asked was ‘Where is Weygand?” Sparse, 
slit-eyed General Max Weygand, faith- 
ful shadow of the late great Marshal Foch, 
is the real commander of the French 
Army. It was he who planned the ma- 
neuvers on the Italian frontier, he who 
has ordered every member of the French 
General Staff to walk over every mile of 
the French Italian frontier in the course 
of the summer, he who has spent most of 
the time since April poking his keen fox- 
terrier nose into every gun emplacement 
in this crucial district. But last week when 
maneuvers were actually under way there 
was no word of Weygand. Truth is that 
with the anti-Italian maneuvers actually 
under way, French authorities suddenly 
became frightened at the possible conse- 
quences. Orders were issued to the French 
press to print no more anti-Italian articles 
for a month. Minister of War Maginot 
purposely refrained from visiting the war 
games until the final day. General Wey- 
gand, actually directing military opera- 
tions, kept himself prudently concealed 
in the shadow of the Military Governor 
of Lyons. 

Germany. Slightly embarrassed by re- 
cent French statements that the 100,000 
troops of the Reichswehr were once again 
the most efficient fighting force in Europe, 


Germany’s troops are assembling this 
week for their war games, to be held far 
inland on the boundary of Bavaria and 
Thuringia. Because Germany cannot 
afford the expense of mobilizing even 
half her army, the games will be played 
with a skeleton force of only 16,000 men 
(two divisions) but with the staffs of all 
ten of Germany’s divisions taking turns 
in directing operations. 

Italy. Officially, Italy’s maneuvers 
were over last week, but in Paris rumors 
would not be denied that at least 20,000 
troops including Facist militia were just 
over the Alps from the French army, 
watchfully waiting. 

Spain. Four naval divisions (15,000 
men) were concentrated off Bilbao and 
Santander in battle practice last week 
with Prince Jaime, King Alfonso’s second 
son, engaging in his first maneuvers as a 
naval lieutenant. Maneuvers were tempo- 
rarily suspended when a giant Dornier 
Wal flying bomber crashed near El Ferrol, 
killed seven men. 

Austria. Austrian troops maneuvring 
among picnickers in the pleasant Wiener- 
wald were not allowed by their conserva- 
tive officers to accept an invitation from 
Vienna’s Socialist Mayor Karl Seitz to a 
free week-end banquet in the Rathaus, 
free rides on street cars, free tickets to 
the Opera, cinema. 


Mexico. In the course of air maneuvers 
from Mexico’s famed Valbuena Airport 
last week, a cardboard village was erected 
as a target for bombers. Mexican aviators 
mistook the town of Ixtapalapa for the 
target, blew up the ranch “El Arenal,” the 
Ixtapalapa Light and Power Co., killed 
one, wounded two. 


ITALY 
In the Spine 


Convicted last week of “terroristic mani- 
festations’” and conspiracy to assassinate 
Signore Benito Mussolini, four Jugo- 
slavian youths were led out at dawn onto 
the broad parade ground at Trieste. 

Strapped to four chairs the condemned 
were set up with their backs to a firing 
squad which proceeded to aim at the bases 
of their spines. Present were General 
Guido Cristini, President of the Facist 
Supreme Special Tribunal for the Defense 
of the State, and his fellow judges. This 
was their third execution, the Death sen- 
tence having been revived in Italy for 
crimes against the State in 1927. With set, 
stern Facist faces they watched until 5.43 
a. m. when the rifles cracked out shots in 
the back—Italy’s idea of a supremely dis- 
graceful Death. 

Throughout Jugoslavia, where J! Duce 
is detested as the National Enemy, furious 
indignation was roused by news that the 
Facist garrison commander at Trieste had 
refused to transmit to King Vittorio 
Emanuele a plea for pardon signed by the 
Jugoslav youths. If His Majesty had par- 
doned them, Italian fury would probably 
have swept him from his Throne—for 
even Italians who hate Mussolini hate 
Jugoslavs ten times more. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Wapping 


With ten miles of hose 300 London fire- 
men fought a towering blaze in the dreary 
slum of Wapping last week while cordons 
of polite police kept 100,000 spectators 
at bay. 

Fire—though beaten at last—did not 
exactly lose the fight. Poor though Wap- 
ping was, appraisers figured the property 
lass at “not less than one million pounds” 
($4,860,000). Two thousand wretched 
Wappingitts were burnt out of the tene- 
ments and hovels they called home. 


_ oOo 


Squirrels v. Bankers 


Mother of the British Labor Party and 
still its most potent mentor is that mighty 
group of British labor organizations whose 
Trade Union Congress met last week in 
storied Nottingham Town, onetime haunt 
of exemplary highwayman Robin Hood. 

Almost at once the galleries became 
full of fist fights. Not in years has Brit- 
ish Labor’s turbulent left wing given and 
taken so many sanguine noses. No less 
than nine ushers had to join forces to eject 
a burly young heckler who kicked and 
punched while he howled: “In the name 
of our 2,000,000 unemployed—down with 
Ramsay MacDonald!” 

Then there was a wench who kept 
screaming: “Long live Russia!” The 
steward who put her out returned ruefully 
nursing a deeply bitten hand. Natrally 
the delegates on the floor were quieter 
than their friends in the gallery, but the 
Congress’s trend was distinctly leftward. 
Neither Congress Chairman John Beard 
(a fusty old ex-insurance canvasser) nor 
the Labor Government’s representative 
Home Secretary John Robert Clynes 
seemed able to stem the drift. In the 
end square-shouldered Ernest Bevin, fat, 
rumbling-voiced, forceful Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
emerged as the hero of the current Con- 
gress session. 

Keys for Cages. Mr. Bevin is suc- 
cinctly said by his admirers to have a 
“good jaw.” He began by jawing the 
Congress into adoption of his resolution 
that the Government should begin to pay 
old age pensions to all workers at 60. 
Then, with the snowball of approval roll- 
ing his way he launched fiery onslaught 
against what Europe calls “rationaliza- 
tion” and America “Fordization.” 

Just now England is on the point of 
“rationalizing” her steel industry under 
the fiscal wzgis of her great banks and with 
the technical assistance of a U. S. steel- 
man. (See p. 43.) All such developments 
were attacked by Mr. Bevin as tending to 
replace men by machines, reduce the num- 
ber of jobs, increase unemployment. His 
resolution against “rationalization” passed 
amid cheers, cleared the way for another 
directly attacking the bankers which was 
urged by vociferous John Bromley. 

“Tt is time for the Trade Union move- 
ment to begin to regulate the bankers,” 
said he. “So long as we leave the control 
of credit in their hands, just so long will 


the workers be left to grind out wealth 
like squirrels in cages, while the bankers 
hold the keys to the cages.” 

Last victory of the week for the Bevin 
jaw was the Congress’s adoption without 
a dissenting vote of his resolution demand- 
ing that the Labor Government overhaul 
the Department of National Health. 
“Scandalous conditions exist!” he cried. 
“In the winter poor people have to wait 
so long in queues at the free clinics that 
they catch worse colds than the ones 
they came to be cured of. . . . They are 
constantly made to feel the humiliation 
of their poverty . . . supercilious doctors 

. shame! Ps 

To fight to the fore in a great Trade 

Union Congress stamps a man as a comer. 
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TRANSPORT’S BEVIN 


He jawed and jacked. 


Moreover the widespread Transport Un- 
ion of which Mr. Bevin is Secretary is one 
of the best vote getters in all Britain. Cor- 
respondents saw in his leadership of La- 
bor’s reaction against “rationalization” 
last week a popular lever by which hefty 
Ernest Bevin may presently jack himself 
up to cabinet rank. 


Tariff, Tariff ! 

In the rising winds of Tariff v. Free 
Trade—now certain to be the issue of 
Britain’s next election—three quivering 
political straws bent and whipped last 
week, prophetic, significant: 

8% Ramsay? Worried by the blatant 
vote-getting newspaper campaigns of 
Baron Beaverbrook and Viscount Rother- 
mere, who promise Prosperity if only the 
Empire will go high tariff (Time, Dec. 2), 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald let it be known last week through 
trusted associates that he is prepared to 
modify the Labor Party’s traditional stand 
for Free Trade. 

Obviously the canny Scot was testing 
public sentiment with a trial balloon, but 
he let it be said that he now favors en- 











actment of a blanket 8% tariff on all im- 
ports, even foodstuffs and antiques. 

Low enough not to frighten seriously 
stand-pat-Laborite free traders, an 8% 
levy might serve to hold the votes of other 
Laborites now tempted to bolt into the 
Rothermere or Beaverbrook tariff camps. 
The 8% scheme, it was revealed last week, 
has been worked out for Scot MacDonald 
—no great economist—by the Special 
Commission he appointed last spring to 
report on tariffs as an antidote to unem- 
ployment (Time, March 3). 

Bankers Disagree. Headed by a great 
Liberal, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, but 
mustering many a Conservative in their 
ranks, 118 leading British bankers and in- 
dustrialists issued a manifesto last week 
calling all schemes to ring the Empire with 
a tariff wall “little short of suicidal.” 

They warned that a tariff on raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs would certainly an- 
tagonize South America, might provoke 
reprisals against the enormous British in- 
terests there—for example most of Ar- 
gentina’s railways are British. 

Scanning the signatures on last week’s 
anti-tariff manifesto, observers noticed 
that it had been signed by directors of 
such paramount British banks as Lloyds, 
Westminster and Midland, then recalled 
with a start that other directors of these 
very same firms signed the pro-tariff 
“Banker’s Manifesto” which created such 
a rumpus just two months ago (TIME, 
July 14). Inescapable conclusion: Brit- 
ain’s bankers, famed as the most clannish 
in the world, have found an issue which 
splits like an axe even their own offices. 

In a four-cornered by-election at Brom- 
ley, fought largely on the tariff issue last 
week, the Labor and Liberal candidates 
(free traders) lost heavily while big gains 
were made by Lord Rothermere’s high 
tariff candidate, and the Conservative (me- 
dium tariff) Edward T. Campbell won. 


AUSTRALIA 
Stroke & Rain 
Ceylon sunbeams beat wickedly last 


_ week on the high silk topper of Australia’s 


arch-protectionist Prime Minister, James 
Henry Scullin, the Laborite who has 
ringed his Dominion with both a tariff 
wall and a barbed wire circle of embargoes 
(Time, July 21). 

Mr. Scullin was in Ceylon en route to 
the Imperial Conference at London. 
While his ship coaled in teeming Colombo 
he decided to brave the sunbeams, see 
the town. Cheerfully he advanced down 
the quay escorted by punctilious officials 
(Ceylon is British) then suddenly turned 
ashen pale, tottered, collapsed in a sprawl- 
ing faint. 

Rushed back aboard his ship, Australia’s 
Prime Minister was said by his physician 
to have suffered “merely a slight touch of 
the sun aggravated by his pleurisy .. . 
nothing serious . .. will continue on to 
London.” 

In Adelaide, Australia, there was even 
bigger news than Mr. Scullin’s sunstroke. 
The three-year rain scarcity which has 
cursed South Australia with meagre grain 
crops suddenly gave way to what joyous 
editors headlined as “Splendid Rains!” 


to 
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INDIA 
Moderates Fail 


Crestfallen out of Yerovda Gaol last 
week came the two “Indian Moderates” 
whom Viceroy Baron Irwin commissioned 
last July to seek a compromise with Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. These emissaries—Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar—have 
visited all the principal Gandhite leaders 
in gaol, especially the potent Pandits 
Motilal Nehru and Jawarhalal Nehru 
(father & son) sometimes called “the 
brains of the Gandhi movement.” After 
a final conference last week in Yerovda 
Gaol, disgruntled Sir Tej and Mr. Jaya- 
kar were forced to admit that they had 
failed. By six weeks of zealous effort they 
had brought Viceroy and Mahatma not 
into harmony but into the following spe- 
cific deadlock, details of which were first 
revealed last week: 

Lord Irwin demanded as a preliminary 
to any British concession that the 
Gandhite campaign of “Non-Violent Mass 
Civil Disobedience” be called off. He 
would then: 

1) Revoke his “restrictive ordinances” 
which have gagged the Gandhi press and 
sent thousands to jail for such crimes as 
picketing (Tre, Aug. 25). 

2) Give to Gandhi’s party (Nationalist) 
“an adequate but not majority representa- 
tion” at the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference scheduled for October in London. 


To this Viceregal offer the Mahatma re- 
plied last week by demanding, as a pre- 
liminary to any concession, that India be 
granted a National Government, re- 
sponsible to Indians alone, and enjoying 
the right to secede at any time from the 
British Commonwealth. This right, Mr. 
Gandhi holds, is inherent in “dominion 
status” and is possessed by all the British 
dominions—a view with which not a few 
Canadians and South Africans agree, but 
flat heresy to Englishmen. 

In addition Mr. Gandhi and the 
Pandits Nehru demanded that India’s de- 
fense forces be turned over to Indians, 
that all political prisoners be released, and 
that all fines collected from Indians for 
political offenses be paid back to them by 
the British Raj. After these “preliminary 
demands” had been met, the Gandhites 
declared, they would be willing to discuss 
the question whether they should send 
representatives to the Round Table. 


“Dizzy Heights.” With the deadlock 
thus total, both parties made irate state- 
ments. Sir Tej and Mr. Jayakar reported 
that the Gandhite leaders said to them in 
substance: “The Viceroy’s words afford 
a further painful insight into government 
mentality. It is as plain as daylight that 
from the dizzy heights of Simla [Vice- 
regal Summer Capital in the mountains] 
India’s rulers are unable to understand 
and appreciate the difficulties of the starv- 
ing millions living in the plains, whose 
incessant toil makes government from 
such a dizzy height at all possible.” 

Blood. News that two months of par- 
levying had been fruitless brought fresh 
blood spilling in Bombay Presidency, 
Gandhi bailiwick. Excited mobs again 





publicly manufactured illegal salt. In a 
scrimmage between natives and police at 
Bilashi two citizens were shot dead, six 
police badly wounded by clubs, brickbats. 

“Jail Diplomacy.” In London the 
Rothermere (yellow Conservative) press 
screeched that “Lord Irwin’s jail diplo- 
macy has failed!” and cecorous Con- 
servative papers said the same thing less 
neatly. The Laborite Daily Herald, 
worried, took refuge in a Palmerstonian 
phrase, observed that the Viceroy “re- 
luctantly but perforce will now be unable 
to contract the latitudes of executive 
discretion”—i. e., “jail diplomacy” is to 
continue. 

Sadly the London Times summed up 
last week’s events in a really brilliant 
platitude, remarked “It is plain” that at 
the London Round Table Conference the 
party of Mahatma Gandhi will be “‘under- 
represented.” 

Viceroy’s Plan. From the “dizzy 
heights” of Simla a brief cable pictured 
Viceroy Lord Irwin as “laboring night and 
day” to whip together ‘“‘a proposal alter- 
native to the report of the Simon Com- 
mission [TrmMeE, June 30 et ante] and 
much more liberal.” This means that the 
Viceroy himself is a rebel against the 
Simon Report, which nearly all Indians 
consider too reactionary and which a 
probable plurality of Englishmen (includ- 
ing all the Conservatives) hold to be too 


liberal. 
HUNGARY 
“Up With Bela Kun!” 


Plots to restore 17-year-old Archduke 
Otto to the Throne of Hungary and ru- 
mored meetings of Royalist conspirators 
in Hungarian castles have kept Hungari- 
ans in a romantic haze of Graustarkian 
intrigue for many months. Last week the 
crack of rifles in Budapest snapped citi- 
zens back to reality, and the problems 
of unemployment. 

From 11 o’clock in the morning a trickle 
of unemployed began sifting in’ from 
Budapest’s industrial suburbs toward the 
Inner City and the Municipal Park. With 
the noon whistle, when thousands of fac- 
tory hands threw down their tools, the 
trickle swelled to a river. Socialist and 
Communist agitators appeared magically, 
shouting for government dole, free bread 
lines, work on government projects. 
Squads of mounted gendarmes moved 
nervously up and down the avenues. 

Just as tempers were rising, one Dr. 
Soltan Klars, municipal physician, tooted 
past a group of angry workmen in a new 
and shiny automobile. That was all that 
was needed. With howls of rage they 
sprang on the running board, beat the 
frightened doctor, set the car afire. 

“Loot the shops,” shouted the agitators, 
“burn the fat bourgeois restaurants!” 

Karl Payer, Socialist Deputy who had 
helped organize the park mass meeting, 
suddenly grew frightened at the turn of 
events, tried to calm the rioters. He had 
to flee for his life. Like locusts the work- 
men swept down Andrassy Street, looting 
shops, smashing windows. The _ three 
most expensive restaurants in Budapest, 


the Edison, the Western, Weingruber’s 
(beloved of plump monocle-eyed Ferenc 
Molnar) were gutted. Piling chairs, crates, 
table tops to make street barricades the 
mob raised the old polysyllabic clarion of 
Communism, “Long Live the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat!” 

Cutting, thrusting with their sabres, 
police charged down the street, were 
turned at the barricades with a hail of 
bottles, pisto! bullets. 

“Up with Bela Kun!” screamed the 
Communists. 

No cry could chill the blood of Buda- 
pest’s bourgeoisie as quickly. Eleven years 
have passed since the pale violet-scented 
clerk Albert Cohen, Bela Kun in Hun- 
garian, ruled Budapest for 133 bloody 
days, but nursemaids still frighten chil- 
dren with lurid tales of gutters red with 
blood, nuns and countesses falling before 
his firing squads, rich landowners tor- 
tured to death. Since his downfall in 1919 
Bela Kun has held a minor office in Mos- 
cow’s Foreign Propaganda bureau. He has 
appeared, plump, ugly flashily dressed, 
smelling of wood violet, in Portugal and 
Vienna only to be hustled out of the 
country by frightened police. “Up with 
Bela Kun” was therefore a cry only to be 
answered by armored cars and spitting 














Ucty BELA Kun 
Tales of nuns and countesses. 


machine guns. An official bulletin ap- 
peared that evening: 

“The casualties of today’s disorders are 
two killed, 57 seriously wounded, some 
of whom are dying, and 150 less seri- 
ously.” 

Prime Minister Count Bethlen, absent 
at Geneva, escaped the ructions. Scape- 
goat was Dr. Joseph Vass, 53, Minister 
for Social Welfare & Labor, and acting 
Prime Minister. He was a Roman Cath- 
olic Monsignor, formerly professor of 
theology at the University of Budapest 
before he entered politics ten years ago 
as a leader of the Christian National 
Party. He was unaccustomed to riotous 
conduct. Last week’s disturbances caused 
his death, from heart failure. 
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RUSSIA 
Dangerous Bill & Lem 


Jubilant Negro dailies throughout the 
U. S. hailed last week the “race justice” 
of Soviet Russia’s courts. In Moscow 
two white U. S. workmen, Lemuel 
(“Lem”) Lewis of Detroit and William 
(“Bill”) Brown of Toledo, had just been 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
assaulting a Negro waiter in the mess 
hall of a Soviet factory—this crime being 
known to Red jurists as “racial Chauvin- 
ism. 

Vainly the accused pleaded that they 
had committed only “simple assault and 
battery.” The court held that their ms- 
tive was “race hatred,” that they would 
not have assaulted the waiter had he been 
white. 

But boisterous Bill & Lem were not 
clapped into @ Moscow gaol last week. 
Higher Soviet authorities, closely attuned 
to U. S. white opinion, suspended the sen- 
tence of the lower court, ordered Bill & 
Lem deported, “because they are persons 
imbued with the spirit of race prejudice 
and therefore dangerous, menacing per- 
sons to have in Russia.” 

eee ciinie 
Millions for Lena? 


In London last week a famed German 
professor of metallurgy and an English 
lawyer of such distinction that he sits 
upon His Majesty’s Privy Council reso- 
lutely announced this awful decision: 

The Russian Government is ordered to 
pay the sum of $65,000,000 to Lena Gold- 
fields Ltd., and this company’s concession 
—the largest ever granted in Soviet Russia 
to foreign businessmen—is at an end. 

Would Russia obey this order? Could 
two private citizens successfully command 
a Great Power? How did they ever get 
to thinking that they could? Was this to 
be the historic test case on the outcome of 
which businessmen throughout the world 
may base their opinion of the Soviet 
State’s good or bad faith? 

Young Comrade Litvinov. The 
stock control of Lena Goldfields Ltd. is 
held by a small group of U. S. and British 
tycoons who maintain the privacy of their 
identity. Board Chairman of the company 
in London is Herbert Guedalla, cousin of 
elegant British essayist-poet-biographer 
Philip Guedalla. Of the Directors close- 
lipped Major Frederick Davis Gwynne is 
easily outstanding. He went to Moscow in 
1925 and signed the original terms of the 
Concession Agreement, a Russian signa- 
tory being young Comrade Maxim Max- 
imovitch Litvinov who has since risen 
until today he is Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet State. Last week the Soviet Em- 
bassy in London, acting upon orders from 
Comrad Litvinov, declared that the Ger- 
man and the Englishman who ordered 
Russia to pay Lena Ltd. $65,000,000 had 
absolutely no right or jurisdiction to do 
so, and that their act is a total nullity. 

Lena’s Choice. The German thus 
smackingly snubbed is Herr Professor 
Doktor Otto Stutzer. Early this year he 
was peacefully lecturing upon metallurgy 
to beer-drowsy students at the University 


of Freiburg. He read in the papers of 
disputes, ever more violent, between Lena 
Ltd. and the Soviet Government over 
operating details of the concession. Gradu- 
ally the rupture grew so wide as to de- 
mand arbitration. Thereupon, under Ar- 
ticle 90 of the Lena Goldfields Concession 





Underwood & Underwood 
HERBERT GUEDALLA (COUSIN) 
“She” got on with Majesty. 


Agreement of 1925, the Soviet Govern- 
ment chose a panel of six German pro- 
fessors, and Lena made ready to pick one 
of these as chairman of the Arbitral Board. 
When she had looked over all the six pro- 
fessors carefully Lena picked Dr. Stutzer. 

The Arbitral Board was to consist of 
three, and Lena chose as her personal 
champion a man in whom she knew all 
England (and particularly “The City”) 
would have confidence, Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie 
Frederic Scott, P. C., onetime Solicitor 
General of Great Britain. In due course 
last Spring arbitral Chairman Stutzer sum- 
moned his Board to meet in Berlin. All 
seemed to be going swimmingly when: 

1) Lena Ltd. informed the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by telegraph that working condi- 
tions in the gold fields had been made in- 
tolerable and impossible by the interfer- 
ence and oppression of Soviet officials and 
secret police. In these circumstances Lena 
wired that she was cancelling the powers 
of attorney of her representatives in Rus- 
sia, withdrawing all her Occidental repre- 
sentatives from the country, and would 
await the decision of the Arbitral Board 
upon what must inevitably be the final 
winding up of the concession. 

2) Promptly the Soviet Government re- 
plied by wire that the essence of the con- 
cession had been that both parties must 
continue to play their réles under the 


document until released from this obliga- 
tion by some act of the Arbitral Board. 
Since Lena had started to withdraw before 
the Board met she had, declared the Soviet 
telegram, completely ruptured and de- 
stroyed the concession agreement including 
of course its machinery of arbitration. 
Therefore the Arbitral Board had become 
a nullity, and as it had ceased to exist the 
Soviet Government could not and would 
not send any representative to sit with Dr. 
Stutzer and Sir Leslie. 

“Implacable Hostility.” This Soviet 
view was not concurred in by the German 
and the Englishman. They plainly re- 
garded it as a mere subterfuge. Holding 
that the original concession had not been 
destroyed, and therefore that its arbitra- 
tion machinery remained valid, they 
pointed to Article go. It plainly provides 
that if one of the disputant parties shall 
fail to send a representative to the Arbitral 
Board then a unanimous decision of the 
Chairman and the representative of the 
other party shall be binding upon both dis- 
putants. This was the unanimous decision 
of two that the German and the English- 
man made last week, having carried their 
deliberations from Berlin to London during 
the past month. 

In their decision the arbiters did not 
mince words, betrayed thoroughgoing ex- 
asperation with Soviet logic, methods, con- 
duct. With frank partiality they expressed 
the opinion that the “friendliness” of the 
Soviet authorities to Lena in 1925 had 
changed gradually until it became in the 
Jast months of 1929 “implacable hostility.” 
Reason: according to the Board the incep- 
tion of Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin’s 
famed Five Year Plan of Russian self- 
industrialization (Time, June g) rendered 
any such capitalist company as Lena 
“radically incongruous” in Soviet Russia. 
In terminating the concession (already 
terminated months ago in fact by the 
Soviet Government) the arbiters roundly 
defended their order that Lena should re- 
ceive $65,000,000 compensation—although 
the investment of Lena’s tycoons totals to 
date less than $20,000,000. 

“The sum of $65,000,000,” reads the 
decision, “represents the future profits 
which the company would have made and 
which the Soviet Government can now 
make on the assumption of good com- 
mercial management” of the equipment 
set up in the field by Lena. 

In British business circles the Soviet 
rejection of a highly “correct” arbitral 
award (one in the normal tradition of 
British jurisprudence and made with the 
concurrence of a Privy Councilor of His 
Majesty the King) produced a most 
lugubrious effect. Cabled one fiscal cor- 
respondent, “This outcome is regarded in 
the financial district as a complete dem- 
onstration of the impossibility of working 
concessions in Soviet territory.” 

“Good-Will & Fair Dealing.” Im- 
partial observers were particularly im- 
pressed by something which did not figure 
in despatches last week because it had 
nothing to do with the award. This some- 
thing is Article 89 of the Concession and 
consists of a single sentence: “The parties 
base their relations with regard to this 
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agreement on the principle of mutual 
good-will and fair-dealing as well as on 
reasonable interpretation of the terms of 
the agreement.” 

In Moscow the statesmen of Soviet 
Russia presumably feel that in declaring 
the entire agreement and its arbitral struc- 
ture void they acted in a spirit of good- 
will, fair-dealing and reasonable interpre- 
tation. Their principal overt grudge 
against Lena for the past several years 
has been that her mining camps were 
“centers of counter-revolution and nests 
of British spies’—a charge frequently 
hurled in the Moscow press. 

Russia’s Gold. Irrespective of Lena’s 
troubles, the paramount gold fact about 
Russia is that she ranks after South Af- 
rica, the U. S. and Canada as the world’s 
fourth largest producer. Even in her year 
of reddest revolution (1918) she produced 
$12,000,000 in gold, and last year she 
reached an output of $24,000,000, nearly 
up to pre-War volume. Under Tsar Nich- 
olas II the gold reserve of the Imperial 
Russian Bank was maintained at $800,- 
000,000—twice that of the Bank of Eng- 
land. ‘Today the gold reserve of the 
Soviet State Bank is $250,000,000. 


DOMINICAN REP. 


Hurricane Jacks 

Hot and sullen, the sun rose through 
oppressive yellow haze over Santo Do- 
mingo. Houses remained shuttered, shops 
did not open, little knots of serious, wor- 
ried people met on street corners, in the 
tin roofed ramshackle market. Two flags 
hung limply on the signal mast of Fort 
Ozama’s 16th century “Homage Tower.” 
There was not enough breeze to spread 
them from the mast but every Dominican 
knew what they were: one above the 
other, two little red flags with square 
black centres, the most dreadful signal of 
the tropics, hurricane jacks. 

Two days before, a hurricane from the 
South Caribbean struck and nearly demol- 
ished the tiny island of Dominica in the 
British Leeward Islands. It was moving 
northwest, very slowly. Next day its 
centre was reported 100 mi. southwest of 
Porto Rico. On the second day it was 
right under Santo Domingo and almost 
stationary. Would it blow itself out at 
sea? Would it turn south toward Panama? 
Would it strike? 

At noon it struck. A howling grey wall 
of wind and water smashed full against 
the city. Trees bent over, slowly, gro- 
tesquely, then snapped from their roots, 
were flung aside like chaff. Above the roar 
of the wind came the rumble of falling 
masonry, and screams. 

At the Pan-American Airways Inc. air- 
port operations manager R. I. Dunton 
saw his barometer fall to 28. When he 
looked again the instrument had blown 
away. 

The roof was ripped off the U. S. lega- 
tion. The French legation collapsed 
as did the British, Cuban, Mexican, Span- 
ish. From the flattened insane asylum, 
lunatics ran howling through the streets. 

Four hours later the sun shone peaceful 
and bright on a ruined city. The hurri- 


cane, tearing inland across the island broke 
its force against the rugged mountains 
separating Spanish-speaking Dominican 
Republic from French-speaking Haiti. In 
Santo Domingo city 1,500 were killed, 
5,000 were injured, 30,000 homeless and 
destitute. Dapper General Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo who has only been president 
of the Dominican Republic 19 days found 
the presidential palace crashing about his 
ears. Almost before the wind stopped 
whistling he was in the streets directing 
army and police relief operations. To 
Washington he sent a pathetic message: 

“Situation appalling. Cyclone destroyed 
go% of this. city with estimated loss of 
at least $30,000,000. . . . We are there- 
fore in need of everything.” 

The U. S. was quick to help. President 
Hoover was publicly and officially shocked 
and grieved, the American Red Cross sent 
$50,000. The Haitian government voted 
$20,000 more. From the Marine Corps 
base at Port au Prince, Haiti, an officer 
flew over on reconnaissance trip. He re- 
ported: 

“There is no water fit to drink. The 
water works are demolished, the river is 
a sea of mud and the dead are still un- 
counted. Floods have washed out the 
newly buried dead in the cemeteries and 
coffins float around like corks. . . . Con- 
crete cisterns are being used as funeral 
pyres, cremating as many as fifty bodies 
at a time. Even at a distance of ten miles 

. it was apparent that bodies were be- 
ing burned. When we landed we could see 
wagons pass by loaded with dead. The 
drivers would stop and curse and cry: 
‘More dead, more dead!’ ” 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto 
Rico hastened to despatch the U. S. S. 
Grebe with a medical unit. For disease 
spread fast. One surgeon performed 50 
amputations in a few hours. The U. S. 
Navy loaned the Red Cross three tri- 
motor Ford planes each to carry 1,500 
pounds of medical supplies. Food and 
water was rushed from every direction, 
especially from inland valleys of the island 
which had escaped the storm. A sunken 
dredge and rushing torrents blocked Santo 
Domingo harbor; supplies were ferried 
ashore in ships’ boats. 

Hispaniola. Three hundred years ago 
only a madman would have suggested that 
the little Dutch trading post at the mouth 
of the Hudson would ever be more im- 
portant than the city of Santo Domingo. 
Santo Domingo in 1630 was still the capi- 
tal and nerve centre of the declining 
Spanish Empire in the New World. Do- 
minicans are prouder than Mexicans of 
their Spanish blood. Actually over half 
the population is Mulatto. They pay no 
taxes. The government struggles along on 
a 60% tariff on all imports collected for it 
by a U. S. customs agent, William E. Pull- 
man. Sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, cocoa 
are their only important crops. World 
overproduction has ruined all four. A $30,- 
000,000 loss is not a disaster to such a 
country, it is Calamity. Dominicans wan- 
dering in the stench of burning corpses 
last week took some comfort in the fact 
that cathedral, palace, fortress, nearly all 
their oldest stone buildings, withstood the 
hurricane. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Biggest Revolution 


Seventy-three years old and wracked by 
a fever of 103, South America’s greatest 
champion against North America tumbled 
tragically last week from Power. He 
fought the Monroe Doctrine. He would 
have no truck with the Kellogg Pact. He 
flouted the Pan-American projects of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, did his best to blight the 
effect of Herbert Hoover’s South American 
goodwill tour. Yet few U. S. citizens ever 
knew the name of their Great Enemy: Dr. 
Hipolito Irigoyen. 

Argentina called him merely but suffi- 
ciently El Hombre (“The Man”). That 
she thought him her greatest hombre was 
proved barely two years ago. Without 
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Great U. S. ENEMy 
Name: TIrigoyen 


making a single campaign speech, refusing 
to have his picture taken for electioneering 
purposes, he announced eight days before 
the polling date that he wished to be again 
elected president—and was swept into of- 
fice by the largest majority in the history 
of the republic. 

Last week this hero’s wheel of Fortune 
gyrated madly, splintered, cracked and 
broke. The people of Buenos Aires, the 
Army and Navy of Argentina rose in a 
joyous rather than bloody revolution, cast 
their sick and aged hombre out and down. 
They had watched him take their over- 
whelming vote of two years ago as a li- 
cense to behave as an autocrat, as a dicta- 
tor more absolute and infinitely more un- 
reasonable than Signor Benito Mussolini 
Being staunch Democrats, the people could 
stand such tyranny no longer—especially 
in view of Argentina’s current business 
slump, “hard times,” and the provokingly 
low price Argentines now get for grain. 

“El Hombre Has Resigned!” When 
big news breaks in Buenos Aires her po‘ent 
newsorgans La Prensa and La Nacion ex- 
plode upon their roofs tremendous bombs 
—which may mean anything. As explosion 
after explosion tore the air last week, 
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thousands of people rushed joyously into 
the streets, shouting as they embraced 
each other: “El Hombre has resigned!” 

Not so. 

There had been no revolution yet, only 
some weeks of brawling between police 
and minor mobs which shouted, “Down 
with The Man! Down with The Man!” 
The explosions meant that Dictator Iri- 
goyen’s minister had finally screwed up 
their courage to the point of telling him 
unanimously that he must do something 
to appease popular wrath. What he had 
done was to hand over the executive power 
to Vice President Enrique V. Martinez, 
trusty henchman. Under the Argentine 
Constitution a president can do this when- 
ever he feels like it, can also resume his 
full original powers by a stroke of the pen. 














PAMPAS LorD 


Name: Uriburu 

First act of Temporary President Mar- 
tinez was to declare martial law and clap 
on iron censorship—but no rigor could 
conceal the angry disappointment of the 
people. Those bombs should have meant 
the end of El Hombre’s dictatorship, and 
they were going to mean it yet! 

“Lords of the Pampas.” As man of 
the hour emerged General José Evaristo 
Uriburu, retired. Scion of the rich, land- 
owning classes—the “Lords of the Pam- 
pas” against whom Dr. Irigoyen fought 
his way to power as the champion of the 
working class—General Uriburu was nev- 
ertheless supposed to have been a per- 
sonal friend of El Hombre, to have owed 
to him his rank of general. 

But blood is thicker than gratitude. In 
the night after Dr. Irigoyen’s temporary 
retirement, General Uriburu _ secretly 
joined a group of wealthy and aristocratic 
brother officers, all bent on revolution, at 
the Campo de Mayo barracks. By dawn 
their troops were on the march. Ahead 
of the columns flew battle planes, zooming 
and thundering over Buenos Aires, raining 
down leaflets. One plane dived low over 
Argentina’s Casa Rosada (“Pink House”’), 
peppering the Executive Mansion with 


machine gun bullets. Frantic crowds 
snatched the bulletins with joy, read an 
exhortation to “rise” signed “Military 
Junta.” They rose. 

Contrary to early, exaggerated reports 
1,000 people were not killed but 17. The 
capture of Buenos Aires by General Uri- 
buru was a parade. Swinging cheerfully 
down the city’s wide (and prodigiously 
long) avenues, his troops parried hugs and 
kisses from both male and female citizens. 
All local soldiery had at once gone over to 
General Uriburu who now styled himself 
“Supreme Revolutionary Commander.” 

White Flag! Up the staff of the “Pink 
House” as General Uriburu approached 
rose jerkily a white flag. But inside tem- 
porary President Martinez had not quite 
surrendered. As the sword-rattler clanked 
into the President’s office with his staff 
the civilian faced him calmly. 

General Uriburu: Well, Martinez, the 
Revolution is a success—complete! I de- 
mand your resignation. 

Senor Martinez: You may kill me, but 
I will not resign. 

Uriburu: Nonsen! I am not simple 
enough to make a martyr of you—but 
your resignation is necessary to prevent 
bloodshed. Resign or you will be im- 
prisoned! 

Within ten minutes the formal resigna- 
tion was in General Uriburu’s khaki 
pocket. Within 30 minutes Argentina’s 
“Pink House” was overrun by a merry 
mob. Portraits of Dr. Irigoyen were 
hurled from the windows, burned. Two 
busts of him were dragged forth, one de- 
capitated, the other paraded through the 
streets in a coffin with the placard: “He’s 
finished!” 

Black Derby. In his famed and bat- 
tered old black derby, Dr. Irigoyen, sick 
to the point of lethargy, was rushed by 
friends in a motor car to the city of La 
Plata, some 35 miles from Buenos Aires. 
Arrested there by troops of General Uri- 
buru, the old man took off his hat, stood 
fiddling with it before the officer who had 
arrested him. 

“Put on your hat!” barked the fallen 


Dictator’s doctor who had accompanied: 


him. Then to the officers, “He must wear 
his hat—pneumonia.” 

“Well, if I may?” said once omnipotent 
Dr. Irigoyen humbly and, as the officer 
nodded, he put on his hat. On certificate 
of the garrison physician that he really 
had pneumonia, El Hombre went not to 
jail but into a barrack bed. Pen and paper 
were brought. Feebly but without hesita- 
tion the sick man wrote his resignation. 

Taking this paper the commanding offi- 
cer said: 

“Sir, because of your resignation and 
the state of your health you are no longer 
a prisoner. You may remain here or go 
where you please, with a military escort 
if you desire it.” The sick man stayed in 
bed, improved somewhat. 


“Let Ballots Rule!” Meanwhile slim, 
wiry General Uriburu, by this time “Head 
of the Provisional Government,” was orat- 
ing from a balcony of the “Pink House”: 
“Fellow countrymen, the Army .. . true 
to Democratic tradition ... has per- 
formed its duty! ... Now it is up to 





you to fulfill the mission begun by the 
National Army. The Sdenz Pena electoral 
law has given you the most powerful arm 
of Democracy [voting by secret ballot]. 
. . . Let us now sheath our swords and let 
ballots rule!” 

Argentina’s secret ballot was the first 
great reform fought for and won by Dr. 
Irigoyen a generation ago. It destroyed 
the monetary control of the “Lords of the 
Pampas” over elections, led directly to 
El Hombre’s first triumphal election as 
President in 1916. 

But before the secret ballots had oppor- 
tunity to show their potency, if any, the 
streets of Buenos Aires were again bullet- 
spattered. It was the night after the new 
Uriburu cabinet had been sworn in. 
Avenue de Mayo was a river of paraders 
and merrymakers glittering in the light 
from ten thousand windows. Suddenly 
from sidestreets groups of soldiers at- 
tacked. No one knew why. Women 
screamed. Men cursed. Confusion. But 
next morning it appeared that Pampas 
Lord Uriburu was still, for a while at least, 
Lord of All Argentine. 

Washington yv. London. In Washing- 
ton the President and Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson were officially 
“shocked” by Argentina’s revolution but 
not even officially grieved. As one official 
frankly said, “Dr. Irigoyen’s fall has elimi- 
nated the outstanding menace to the pres- 
tige of the United States in Latin 
America.” 

London was as worried as Washington 
was relieved. El Hombre signed with Vis- 
count D’Abernon in Buenos Aires last year 
a $38,880,000 mutual trade agreement 
highly advantageous to Britain, distinctly 
menacing to U. S. trade. Does that still 
stand? Worried, the London Daily Her- 
ald, organ of James Ramsay MacDonald, 
called up General Uriburu to ask. Over a 
radio telephone span of 7,000 miles the 
General answered slowly, loudly in Eng- 
lish: 

“T have not had time to think about 
that yet.” 

Epidemic of Revolutions? What did 
worry Washington last week, was the fact 
that Argentina’s is the third and biggest 
South American revolution since early 
summer. Bolivia popped first (Time, July 
7), then Peru (Time, Sept. 1 e¢ seq.), 
while earlier in the year threatened revo- 
lutions forced a peaceful but sudden 
change of presidents in the Dominican 
Republic (Time, March tro) and later 
Haiti (Time, March 24). 


What next? Cuba is ripe for revolution, 
her President Machado being considered 
by large sections of the population as a 
mere puppet of Wall Street. In Vene- 
zuela, where the U. S. has enormous oil 
interests, rules senile Political Boss Juan 
Vincente Gomez, a more cruel tyrant than 
Dr. Irigoyen ever was. Brazil is saddled 
with the worst overproduction situation 
(coffee) in the whole western hemisphere. 
Chile with her nitrates is apparently quiet 
in a dictator’s iron hand. In any of these 
countries revolutions might result in the 
seizure of power by a group determined to 
resist what so many South Americans call 
“Yankee Imperialism.” 
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Plane ’Chute 

At Grosse Ile Airport, Detroit, last 
week Pilot Vance Breese took a Parks 
biplane to 2,500 ft., cut the motor, stalled 
it into a spin, yanked a release cord. A 
little “pilot ’chute” popped out of its 
container under the fuselage, dragging a 
big ‘chute (60 ft.) billowing up and over 
the tail. The plane, suspended by its cen- 
tre wing section from the parachute, 
floated earthward at about 15 m_p.h. 
swinging and gyrating as it settled. On 
alizhting, only damage was to landing- 
gear and lower wing. 

Detroit Aircraft Corp., promoters of 
the demonstration, announced the device 
(developed by Russell Parachute Co.) 
might be optional equipment on some of 
their 1931 models. The experimental 
*chute weighed less than too lb. Designers 
said a model weighing 130 to 160 lb. could 
be installed in heavy transport and mail 
planes. 





Uphill Route 

Dallas, Tex., great distributing centre, 
prides itself as “the Eastern city of the 
South.” It boasts its 19 golf courses, its 
28-story Magnolia building, its (oil-burn- 
ing) spotlessness. But it was none of those 
things that put Dallas on the front page 
of every newspaper in the U. S. last week; 
it was Orbit chewing gum. 

William E. Easterwood Jr. (colonel on 
Governor Dan Moody’s staff) inherited 
wealth from his banker-father, made mil- 
lions more from the southwest sales agency 
for Orbit gum. The Orbit business was 
bought by William Wrigley Jr., who con- 
tinues to distribute it through the Easter- 
wood agency. Touring Europe this sum- 
mer with his wife, rich Col. Easterwood, 
publicity-loving, met Dieudonné Coste 
and Maurice Bellonte, offered them $25,- 
ooo if they would continue their Paris- 
New York flight to Dallas. According to 
one account, Col. Easterwood gave $75,- 
ooo to finance the entire trans-Atlantic 
flight, one-third of the sum to be given 
the flyers clear. 

Down and into Dallas’s Love field, 
busiest airport of the southwest, slipped 
Coste’s red sesquiplane “Point d’Interroga- 
tion” last week at the end of a 1,700-mi. 
flight from New York. The mob of 20,000 
rushed the lines of police and national 
guardsmen with as much mad enthusiasm 
as though the plane had flown direct from 
Paris. At length a wedge of guards forced 
a lane to the Southern Air Transport ad- 
ministration building where Mayor J. 
Waddy Tate and Attorney Cullen F. 
Thomas (for Governor Moody) offered 
the visitors the freedom of Dallas. 

Taken to the Adolphus Hotel (owned 
by Adolphus Busch, grandson of the 
famed brewer) Capt. Coste mingled tact 
with candor in writing of his cross-country 
flight for the New York Times: “It was 
not hard—pouf, pouf, it was nothing at 
all! . . . Ido not think anyone ever made 
$25,000 more easily. .. . The reception 
we received here was marvelous! Never 
has anyone so generously . . . greeted us, 
not even in New York. . . . I wish to give 





thanks to these Dallas people—tres gen- 
ee 

Their prize money earned, Flyers Coste 
& Bellonte flew away from Dallas next 
morning, stopped overnight in Louisville, 
flew on again to Manhattan... . 

The Flight. The unprecedented pre- 
cautions taken by Coste & Bellonte 
brought their reward. Although heavy fog 
beset the Question Mark along the French 
coast and also off Newfoundland, weather 
conditions on the whole were more advan- 
tageous for flight than any time earlier in 
the year, or since their arrival in the U. S. 
By a somewhat circuitous route most of 
the bad spots were avoided until near 
Newfoundland when fog forced the flyers 
to climb to 3,000 ft. Their closest call 
Capt. Coste described in the New York 
Times. Hugging the coast of Nova Scotia 
so as not to lose sight of land, they flew 


————— 











TEXAN EASTERWOOD 
His gum fetched heroes. 


beneath lowhanging rain clouds: “. . . We 
flew on, skirting a precipice. Suddenly 
there loomed up out of the mist another 
precipice on our port side. We were 
caught between the steep banks of a river. 
... It was a tight place. Bellonte was 
at the controls and he had to think fast. 
Fortunately, having flown thousands of 
miles, the ship was light. Bellonte gave 
her the gas and shot upward.” 

Their battle practically won, the flyers 
found little thrill in. the flight down the 
coast until the outlines of Long Island 
crept over the horizon. Then came the 
full joy of triumph. They landed at Cur- 
tiss- Wright Airport, first to make the flight 
that had’ cost the lives of ten before 
them, beginning with their countrymen 
Charles Nungesser and Francois Coli. 
Among the first to congratulate Coste & 
Bellonte in the wild crowd of 10,000 that 
swept over the field and stormed their 





*With less tact if not more candor Capt. 
Coste had said the preceding day in Manhattan: 


“Dallas? To me it is $25,000. ... No! No! 
I don’t mean that. I wish very much to fly to 
Dallas.” 


hangar refuge was Charles 
Lindbergh. 

Coste v. Lindbergh. In everyone’s 
mind last week was a comparison of the 
two feats—Lindbergh’s & Coste’s. Lind- 
bergh, alone in a Ryan monoplane pow- 
ered by a 200 h. p. Wright Whirlwind 
motor, without radio, flew eastward 3,610 
mi. in 33 hr. 29 min. His fuel load was 
425 gal., his average speed 107 m.p.h. An 
earth inductor compass, a magnetic com- 
pass on the conventional instrument board 
and maps were his navigating facilities. 
The westward flight, as every layman 
knows, is immeasurably more difficult 
largely because of prevailing headwinds. 
The Question Mark, radio equipped, had 
a 650 h. p. Hispano-Suiza motor and a 
top speed close to 160 m.p.h. Its instru- 
ment panel, with more than 30 dials in- 
cluding the invaluable “artificial horizon,” 
offered practically every known aid to 
navigation. Yet even with weather condi- 
tions unusually good, with tail winds for 
much of the way, with such crack airmen 
as Coste & Bellonte at the controls, the 
Question Mark was forced to fly 4,100 mi. 
at an average speed of 109 mph. Its 
flying time was 37 hr. 18 min. Neither 
plane could have carried a payload but 
shrewd Capt. Coste earned reputedly 
$25,000 by bringing a Paris dress model 
for the John Wanamaker store and a num- 
ber of Paris advertisements for the New 
York Times. 

Of prominent U. S. airmen only one 
publicly questioned the value of the Coste 
flight. Said Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks: 
“It was a great display of nerve but a 
foolish thing to do. . . . Though it was 
magnificently courageous, flights across the 
ocean in landships prove nothing except 
nerve and luck. When one is made in a 
seaplane, then something will have been 
accomplished.” 

Hero v. Hero. In contrast to the ob- 
scurity that was Lindbergh’s prior to May 
1927, “Doudou” Coste was France’s idol 
of the air long before he started his latest 
flight. By the same token, perhaps, France 
was not quite so delirious with astonished 
rejoicing over Coste’s success as it had 
been upon Lindbergh’s dramatic landing 
at Le Bourget. A veteran War flyer, 38 
years old, with six world records in flying 
already to his credit, Coste had instilled 
some of his own confidence into his peo- 
ple. They knew and shared his own 
maxim: “If I thought I could not do it, 
I would not start.” 


Augustus 


— awe 


Flights & Flyers 

Gasbag Derby. From Cleveland Air- 
port one afternoon last week six gasbags 
cast off into a leaden sky for the roth 
James Gordon Bennett International Bal- 
loon Race. Late the next afternoon the 
two favorites, the U. S. Goodyear and 
Belgian entries were still aloft, fighting it 
out for the second leg of the third Bennett 
cup. 

Near Norwich, N. Y., the Goodyear 
VIII, with the veteran Ward Tunte Van 
Orman and Alan MacCracken, was hurled 
down 8,000 ft. by a vertical current. The 
basket hit the earth, bounced up again, 
sailed on. Near Canton, Mass., the pilots 
deliberately landed, they said, to avoid 
being blown to sea. With a distance mark 
of 550 mi. they were (unofficially) win- 
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For fifteen years they worked behind closed 
curtains—General Electric pioneers! Building refrigerators— 
destroying them . .. building more refrigerators . . . destroy- 
| ing them. Behind them stood the entire resources—the vast 
. | Research Laboratories of General Electric—thecombinedgenius, ° 
7 scientific knowledge and craftsmanship of General Electric 
engineers. Each year bore witness to new refinements of con- 
struction and design. Each year a better refrigerator—sturdier, 
| | quieter, more durable, more efficient, more economical in 


operation. For fifteen years they pioneered—and perfected. 

| Building refrigerators which you and I would gladly have 
| | bought—but which General Electric steadfastly refused to sell. 
> Today, when you visit the display rooms of any General 
: | Electric Refrigerator dealer, you will see for yourself the radiant 
; | descendant of these fifteen 
generations of refrigerators— 
Z | a refrigerator with a mecha- 
1 | nism so extraordinarily effi- 
| cient, so utterly reliable, that 
oa General Electric has been able 
Y | to seal up every moving part 
- with walls of steel, and say to 
you, “This refrigerator will 
serve you faithfully through 
the years. The name—the 
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LUXURIOUS SHOOTING... 


IN SPORTING INDIA 


Bic game abounds a week from Paris by 
rail-and-air, or 14 days by rail-and-steamer. Fast luxury- 
travel penetrates game-teeming jungles as comfortably 
as you'd see Yellowstone. November through March... 
pig-sticking in the Punjab... tiger-shooting in Bengal 
... Stalking rogue elephants and tracking with cheetal... 
bagging all kinds of feathered game. This, during the 
famous racing season in Calcutta...and polo as Jodhpur 
plays it. Cheaper than ordinary New York living, this 
royal experience...made comfortable by travel in swift 
apartment-pullman cars, or 2- and 4-berth coupé apart- 
ments equipped with electric fans, easy chairs, and 
dining car service... by personal servants, shikaris, 
excellent European hotels and forest lodges. Booklets, 
complete tour service by India State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. Or consult 
the better travel agents. Freight inquiry also solicited. 


- » » The successful end cf a tiger beat 
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ners of the fifth consecutive U. S. victory. 


Meanwhile in the Belgica Capt. Ernest 
de Muyter (fourtimes winner) with Leon 
Coeckelbaerg fought lightning, snow and 


| loss of altitude. All ballast gone, Coeckel- 


baerg slid down the drag rope into a tree 
to lighten the load, but the bag settled at 
Adams, Mass., a 435 mi. mark. For the 
co-pilot’s heroism, disqualification was 
threatened. 


Other unofficial standings: third, Bar- 


| men (Germany), 425 mi.; fourth, City of 


Detroit, 400 mi.; fifth, City of Cleveland, 
350 mi.; sixth, Pierre Fisbach (France), 
160 mi. 


Ladies’ Endurance. Mlle Maryse 


Bastie, sometimes called “most beauteous 
| flyer in the world,” flew over Le Bourget 
| Airfield for 37 hr. 54 min. last week, broke 


the women’s world record for endurance. 





MEDICINE 





| Ergot Controversy, Ended 


As far as the medical profession is con- 
cerned, that shrewd controversy raised by 
Howard W. Ambruster, Manhattan im- 


| porter of crude ergot, and Dr. Henry 


Hurd Rusby, Columbia University phar- 
macologist, as to the purity of ergot used 
obstetrically in the U. S., is ended. The 
American Medical Association last week 
published a 10,000-word review of the 
entire dispute from its beginning in 1927 
(when Mr. Ambruster secured a ‘‘corner” 
on Spanish ergot) through the Senate in- 
vestigation of the Food, Drug & Insecti- 
cide Administration last summer (TIME, 
July 14 et ante).* In passing the report 
revived its old comment on Dr. Rusby: 
“His experience in the practice of medi- 
cine seems practically to have been limited 
to one year’s employment as clinical clerk 
in a lunatic [sic.] asylum some thirty 
[now 44] years ago. This may help to ex- 
plain Dr. Rusby’s weird conceptions of 
the anatomy of the female pelvis.” 

It also flayed Dr. Edward Joseph IIl, 
“personal friend and neighbor of Dr. 
Rusby for a great many years,” “honest 
and well meaning” Newark, N. J., ob- 
stetrician. Dr. Ill, in the name of the 
Association of Obstetricians, Gynecolo- 


| gists and Abdominal Surgeons, supported 
| the Ambruster-Rusby denunciations of 
' commercial ergot preparations. 


Thoroughly damned was Mr. Am- 


| bruster, thoroughly praised was the Food, 
| Drug & Insecticide Administration. 


As frosting to this unsavory pastry the 
Journal added the suds of an 800-word 
editorial: “. .. It is a pity that scien- 
tific workers should be compelled to pause 
in their pursuits to evade the buzzing 
and pestering of the musca [fly] Am- 
bruster.. . . The Journal . . . will con- 
tinue to devote little of its interest or 
space in the future to unfounded charges, 
to insinuations without evidence, to the 
calling of names, or to cacoethes scribendi 
[itch for writing] on the part of any 
commercial assailant.” 


*The Senate committee, which included Sen- 
ator Henry Drury Hatfield of West Virginia, a 
doctor of medicine, is to make its report this 
autumn. After this A. M. A. article, the Senate 
report will be an anticlimax. 
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lo- Tue mail’s coming in! Out of the dark stillness far above that makes it possible is by Westinghouse—a part of 
a comes a faint hum, swelling into a rhythmical throb that Westinghouse’s contribution to the pew industry that is to 

quickens the blood with the insidious power of a tom-tom. _ become the tool of all industries. 

= A random flash from a wandering beacon picks up the glint On many a desolate, inaccessible mountain-top, beacons 
2d, . ° ° og: . , : “seed 

? of a silver wing. The throbbing ceases—then a golden are kept unfailingly alive by Westinghouse individual 
he torrent of light suddenly pours forth aii electric plants. And throughout every step of aircraft and 
ve across the broad field, flooding it with Wiootinghinase engine manufacture you will find Westinghouse motors and 
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ia On hundreds of airports throughout knowledge in the electrical engineering field. 
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WATCH YOUR RELIGION 


HUSBAND 





Is the Price of Success 
beginning to tell? 


The path to achievement is lined with 
the headstones of men who couldn't stop 
work. In the hall of achievement are 
seated the men whose wives made them 
rest; demanded a surcease from the 


grind of modern business. 


A winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star lines is ideal for rest, relaxation; 
for paving the way to new interest, new 
zest, new romance in life. The following 
cruises are packed with health and 
recreation. 


Around the World —Red Star liner Belgenland, 
most famous world cruising ship. From New York, 
Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 


Mediterranean—Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
46 days, sailing Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
$695-$750 (up) Ist Class; $420 TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
—bothincluding 


shore excursions. 







For literature and 
booklet’’Watch Your ~* 
Husband,’’address f 
Desk |, 1.M. M. Com- 
pany, No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices 
comune States and Canada. 
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agents everywhere. 
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| has been Bishop of Truro since 





Christ Unpopular? 

A dozen able divinity students of as- 
sorted Protestant denominations, summer- 
schooling at Chicago, last week came to an 
astounding conclusion: that Christ is 
increasingly unpopular in the 
not simply the sufferer of public 
apathy but the subject of downright dis- 
favor. 

The dozen assembled for a dinner in the 
parish house of St. Chrysostom’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, at present Chi- 
cago’s most fashionable. Host was John 
Crippen Evans, 40, assistant rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s and religious editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. He had invited them to 
his cenacle in an “attempt to feel the 
pulse of young theological students.” 

None of the guests was over 25. Their 
youth makes their ideas susceptible to a 
criticism of jejunity. On the other hand, 
their present ability premises future 
leadership in their denominations. They 
may portend the end of a phase of U.S 
Protestantism which (vide Bruce Barton) 
has adapted Christ to contemporary ideals 
and mores. 

Of all the Evans guests, only one was 
shocked by anything the other said. He 


| was J. S. Thaddeus of the South India 


United Church. Said he, after the others 
had spoken: “Is it possible that any theo- 
logical students do not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ?” The others ex- 
cused his naiveté by his brief residence in 
the U. S. 

M. A. Vollmer, General Theological 
Seminary, Manhattan, denounced “dis- 
gustingly inefficient methods the churches 
are using, the effeminate piety generally 
observed among clergy.” 

All: “Religious life in America is reap- 
ing the harvest of the incompetency of the 
ministry of the immediate past.” 


a 


Monk Among Lords 


A devout celibate, Walter 
Frere, 67, Bishop of Truro, last 
groomed himself to enter the British 
House of Lords when Parliament recon- 
venes this autumn. He is the first monk 
to sit in the House of Lords since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). 
Habitually this Lord Bishop of Truro 
dresses shabbily, in an old black cassock, 
a leathern girdle. He is pale, thin, ascetic. 
Brother Churchmen consider him a saintly 
man, unquestionably the greatest liturgi- 
ologist in the Anglican Communion. 
Strict monasticism is a comparatively 
new thing in the Church of England, and 
a newer one in its U. S. offshoot, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Frere belongs to the Community of the 
Resurrection (founded 1892). Bishop 
Frere joined the order at its founding, 
was its superior 1902-13, 1916-22. He 
1923. Of 
England’s 41 Anglican bishops only the 
bishops of Durham, London and Winches- 
ter and 21 others (not counting the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York) may sit 
in the House of Lords. Hence Bishop 
to wait for a 


Frere has been obliged 
vacancy to give him a seat. 
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These few words about my 2 MORE 
Shaves per Blade Guarantee are 


for Doubting 
Thomas only 


Ip YOU think the only difference in 
shaving creams is in the colors on 
the tube—you’re the man to test my 
Mennen guarantee of two more good 
shaves per blade. 

Of course, those 2 more shaves per 
blade aren’t so important in them- 
selves. But they are proof of Mennen 
superiority. Mennen lather soaks all 
the toughness out of whiskers, leaves 
less work for the razor. Result: no 
yanking, scraping, no irritation of 
facial nerves. Longer blade life. No 
wear and tear on the skin. That’swhy 
Icanmake my money-back guarantee. 

Mennen lather relaxes taut skin, 
too...penetrates the pores, floats out 
oil and dirt, preventing embarrass- 
ing pimples, blackheads and muddy 
looking skin. Mennen lather is anti- 
septic. Leaves skin clean, healthy, 
good-to-look-at. 


2 Kinds: Bigger Tubes 
We make two kinds of Mennen 
Shaving Cream (1) Menthol-iced for 
skin that likes arctic coolness in 
shaving lather. ..(2)Mennenwithout 
Menthol, smooth, bland lather with- 
out the icy feature. Great shaves, 
both! Bigger tubes, too! Test my 
guarantee, now! Shoot in the 


coupon for a trial i Heng 


tube. 
Mennen Salesman 


To conmetore the skin treatment, apply 
Mennen Skin Balm, after your shave. Pro- 
tects against dirt, dust and weather. Non- 
prensy. Skin completely absorbs it. Styptic, 
Foolies and bracing as a cool sea breeze. 


MENNEN | 


SHAVING CREAMS 


Menthol-iced ee Menthol 


THE MENNENCO., Dept .T-7, NEWARK,N.]J. 


Jim Henry: Show me, Jim. Send me a trial tube. 
T'll take a new blade and count the shaves. 
aI sicssssssssisunssatciibipnbbein Reiohasn see Meenigpatiestligeet naan cidinnaigitiesoses 
DOG oiscscciscseitceitisnsstniiaiabeeiiod CI assis aitcesenipecovinaccianoen 


Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced oO 
Se nd me Mennen Without Menthol O 
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ARC WELDING 
my sponsors cre 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ARC WELDING— 


whatever | build 
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pea farsighted manufacturers are 
aggressively promoting greater business 
by offering superior products . . . products 


fabricated by arc welding. 


In products of arc-welded steel construction 
uniform metal structure is assured. The design 
can be most efficient due to the ability of 
the electric arc to fuse rolled steel members 
directly into each other. The resultant one- 
piece construction has minimum weight in 


proportion to its strength and rigidity. 


The arc welding method of manufacture is 
more economical. It permits a greater flexi- 
bility of design. Production is simplified. Less 
material and less space are required. Profits 


are enhanced... the product is better made. 


He who would maintain leadership in his 
field cannot afford to ignore arc welding. Its 
advantages are for you or your competitors. 
Ask the sponsors of arc welding for com- 


plete information. 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON . . . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD . .. WESTPORT 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

ALBANY . . . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER . .. BUFFALO 
TORONTO ... MONTREAL 

ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO . . .COLUMBUS 
DAYTON . .. CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
_ DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS ... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 482 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father “ Tree Surgery 
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1iHE PRESS 


Comic: Man or Nation 


Last month Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst wrote an article for the Frank- 
furter Zeitung and reprinted it in his U. S 
papers. Therein he commiserated with the 
Germans for the deliverance of some of 
her peoples (by the Versailles treaty) into 
the hands of France, Belgium, Italy, Po- 
land, etc. He compared Germany’s present 
condition to that of a U. S. defeated in 
war, imagining California and Arizona 
given back to Mexico; Washington given 
back to British Columbia; Florida re- 
turned to Spain. Then: “. . . we would 





Simeon, Calif. (Time, Sept. 30. 1929). 
There he dined nightly with the Anglo- 
phobe, addressed him gently of England, 
her geniality, her pacifism, her friendliness 
to the U. S. When Mr. Churchill felt 
that the Anglophobe was at last quieted, 
he journeyed to Manhattan, ate a slice of 
Laborite Ramsay MacDonald’s birthday 
cake, took ship for home. The world took 
scant heed. 

In direct contrast were the events of 
last week. Scarcely had Mr. Hearst ar- 
rived at the Hotel de Crillon in Paris, 
after a month of travel in Germany and 











HEARST 


CHURCHILL 


International 
MAYER (CINEMA) 


Mr. Churchill dinner-tabled the fever. 


not be willing to rest content under such 
an outrage and . . . we would take means 
somehow, someday to rectify that injus- 
tice either through peaceful measures or 
through war.” 

That, and not the alleged reason, best 
explained the action of the French Gov- 
ernment last week in expelling from its 
shores William Randolph Hearst, fre- 
quent luncheon guest of U. S. Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and publisher 
of the autobiographies of Calvin Coolidge 
and Grace Coolidge. 

No officeholder ever made the eagle 
scream louder than does Publisher Hearst 
in his recurrent calls to arms against the 
“yellow peril” of Japan, the “dominance” 
of Britain, the “venality” of France. 
Thoughtful Japanese regard Publisher 
Hearst with curious interest as another 
U. S. phenomenon to be studied and, if 
possible, comprehended. Britons talk 
among themselves of his “Anglophobia” 
but welcome him to their country where at 
Lincolnshire and Glamorgan, Wales, he 
maintains vast castles. This strategy of 
“soothing down” was brilliantly executed 
last year by Britain’s great irrepressible 
Conservative, Winston Spencer Churchill, 
when Hearst Anglophobia was approaching 
one of its fever periods. Mr. Churchill 
crossed the ocean, tarried in Canada and 
in British Columbia, then made a special 
pilgrimage to the Hearst ranch in San 


Italy’s lake country, when an officer of the 
Sareté Général (Secret Service) visited 
him with a request from the Ministry of 
Interior to vacate the country within 36 
hours. Publisher Hearst spurned the day’s 
grace, took the afternoon boat-train for 
London. Next day the French Premier 
explained that the expulsion had its origin 
in the famed Horan affair of 1928.* 
Aware that Publisher Hearst had visited 
Paris unmolested only a month before, 
observers gave little credence to the 
“Horan” reason, recalled instead the afore- 
mentioned article in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 


In quick time word of The Chief's ex- 
pulsion was cabled to the Manhattan 
office of Hearst’s International News Serv- 
ice, there to cause untold consternation 
among scared executives. Here, by every 
journalistic definition, was a News Story; 
but what to do with it? While competing 
news agencies burned the wires with thor- 
oughgoing accounts, I. N. S. gingerly of- 
fered three innocuous sentences under a 
Paris dateline: “The Paris newspapers to- 
day announced that William Randolph 


*Harold J. T. Horan, Paris correspondent for 
Hearst’s Universal Service, was expelled from 
France for his part in obtaining and publishing 
secret documents pertaining to a projected Anglo- 
French naval agreement. Publisher Hearst 
called on President Coolidge, assumed all re- 
sponsibility (Time, Oct. 22, 1928). 
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SILENCE... 


Beca use cork 


EXT TIME you are in a new, modern 
auditorium, wait for the final flourish 


that brings the music to an end. Then listen 


as hard as you can. 


That one breathless moment before the 
applause. Is there an echo? Do you notice 
any reverberation? 

No! There is only silence if the decorated 
walls and ceiling you see about you are of 
Corkoustic, the Armstrong cork material 
that absorbs sound and stills confusing 
echoes in theatres, libraries, auditoriums, 
hospitals, churches, and schools. 

Armstrong’s Cork works for your pleasure 
below the floors, too. Speeding fans and 
motors in the basement are mounted on 
Armstrong’s Cork Machinery Isolation, 
which absorbs the annoying hum. 

These are but two out of hundreds of ways 
in which our daily lives are helped by prod- 
ucts made of the outer bark of the cork 
oak tree. This light, workable, resilient, 
moisture-resistant material from the Medi- 
terranean countries is used in countless 
products and processes which contribute to 
our well-being. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard insulates our 
homes from heat and cold. It keeps the cold 
in our refrigerators and protects our furs in 
summer storage. Cork gaskets seal the oil 
and grease in our automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, and other machines. Cork floats 
are important in carburetors and tanks. Our 
bottles are closed with plain Armstrong’s 
Corks or colorful embossed top Armstrong’s 
Corks, or with Crown Bottle Caps. 








YOU CAN HEAR A 


PIN DROP 


absorbs sound 


The Armstrong Cork Company, with ten 
thousand employees at home and abroad, 
plays an important part in the cork indus- 
try, from the stripping of the trees to the 
manufacture of finished cork products. For 
free booklet, “Cork,” write to the 
Armstrong Cork Company, 904 Elm St., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Makers of Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation, Cork 
Pipe Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong’s 
Machinery Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic 
to absorb sound, Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and 


Crown Bottle Caps, Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets and 
Mechanical Specialties, and cork products of 


all kinds. Also makers o . 
ieetahe akers of Armstrong's 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 

and Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong Quakers on Identify 

the air every Friday night, zo Armstrong’s 
clock, E. DD. T.. WIZ r Products 

ws ie f Ae FZ an by the Name 

coast-to-coast network. and the Mark 


Engineers, Manufacturers, 
Business Men : 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, 
more efficient ways to produce it. You want to 
reduce its cost to the user. If in your products 
or processes you need a material other than 
metal, consider the properties of the many forms 
of Armstrong’s Cork. With its microscopic air- 
cell structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, 
compressible, and sound-absorbent. It resists 
the passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It 
presents a gripping frictional surface, and stands 
up in service without progressive deterioration. 
Our Industrial Service Section, with ample re- 
search facilities, will gladly study your problems 
with you. Address Industrial Service Section, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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The first long distance highway motor transport to demon- 
strate its utility to the American public was the now famed 


Goodyear Akron-to-Boston Express. 

The successful operation of this transport paved the way 
for general acceptance of the pneumatic truck tire, in the 
development and perfection of which Goodyear pioneered. 

As roads and engines have improved, the need for higher 
truck speeds and lower tire costs has called imperatively for 
a new type of truck tire for new conditions. 

Goodyear engineering and development departments 


have responded with the Goodyear balloon tire for trucks, a 
product which exemplifies the initiative and manufacturing 


competence that justify Goodyear’s position as the largest 


rubber company in the world. 


President 
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THE MODERN BALLOON TRUCK TIRE, BY GOODYEAR | oy 
- Pes 
This remarkable tire does for motor trucks what the balloon tire has done for the I 
automobile. Features: 1. The outstanding tire for inter-city and inter-state | 
traffic. 2. Greater in air capacity. 3. Greater in flexibility of sidewalls. 4. Cool- 
running—free from the destructive heat which speed developed in former tires. 
5. Absorbs shocks instead of fighting them. 6. Protects loads and mechanism from 
/ jolts and jars. 7. Travels all roads at higher average speeds in safety. 8. Holds road 


on curves, on hills, in snow, and in soft going. 9. Brings tire costs back to levels 





even lower than they were before trucks stepped up to passenger car speeds. 


10. Permits saving of weight in truck design, permitting greater per cent of pay load. 








© 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 








In the 18 states that require exam- 
ination for driver’s license, Ethyl is 
a help in passing tests—yust as it 
proves a reliable friend everywhere 


in every kind of driving emergency. 


A big help in 


driving tests 


F you live in astate which requires 

a test for driver’s license, you 
know what a help are calm nerves and 
a well-behaved motor. That’s why so 
many people drive up to the examin- 
ers with Ethyl Gasoline in their 
tanks. Ethyl gives them better engine 
response and consequently greater 
self-confidence. 

But in these days of heavy traffic, 
ordinary driving puts you and your 
car to many a test which Ethyl will 
help you pass more easily. Quicker 
pick-up to avoid another car; plenty 
of power to stay in high on hills; in- 


stant getaway when lights turn green. 

And why does Ethyl give you more 
than ordinary fuel? Because it is good 
gasoline plus Ethyl anti-knock com- 
pound, developed by automotive sci- 
ence to make amy car run better. In- 
deed, such a difference does Ethyl 
make that the oil companies which 
make three-quarters of all the gaso- 
line used in the United States and 
Canada now mix Ethyl fluid with 
gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline. 

Just try a tankful of Ethyl. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 













} 
Kook out that ¥ 


Wherever you drive—whatever the 
oil company's name or brand associ- 
ated with it—any pump bearing the 
Ethyl emblem represents quality gas- 
oline of anti-knock rating sufficiently 
high to “knock out that ‘knock’™ in 
cars of ordinary compression and to 
develop the additional power of the 
new high-compression models. 










The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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Hearst had left Paris yesterday for Lon- 
don as the result of a foreign office request 
that he leave French soil.” 


But such squeamishness was for naught. | 


Publisher Hearst, then ensconced in Lon- 


don’s Hotel Savoy, was in his element. | 


With obvious relish he gave newsmen a 
prepared statement: 

“T have no complaint to make. The 
officials were extremely polite. They said 
I was an enemy of France and a danger 
in their midst. They made me feel quite 
important. They said I could stay in 
France a while longer if I desired... . 
But I told them I did not want to take 
the responsibility of endangering the great 
French nation; that America had saved 
it once ... and I would save it again 
by leaving. . . . Then I asked M. Tar- 





dieu’s emissary to express my immense | 


admiration at his amazing alertness in pro- 
tecting France from the peril of invasion 
and we parted with elaborate politeness. 


It was a little bit foolish but extremely | 


French. . . . If being a competent jour- | 


nalist and a loyal American makes a man 
persona non grata in France, ... I can 


endure the situation without loss of sleep. | 


In fact, the whole affair reminds me of 


the story of the rather effeminate young | 


man who went to call on his best girl and 
found her in the arms of another young 


fellow. The effeminate youth went into | 


the hall, took up his successful rival’s 
umbrella, broke it and said: ‘Now I hope 
it rains!’ ” 

In London most of the Press eagerly 
helped Publisher Hearst cast France for a 
comic. Said the Liberal News-Chronicle: 
“Few more idiotic actions have been per- 
petrated by a civilized and presumably 
intelligent government.” Said the La- 
borite Herald: “His comments from a 
ringside seat in England are so delicious 
that’ most people feel he has scored.” 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Express: ‘France, by 


her action, has sent a distinguished Amer- | 


ican to seek our shores. We are glad of it.” 
The Hearstpress proudly quoted those 


editorials, in bold type. But it did not | 


quote these: 


Conservative Post: “If any French 
journalist resident in the U. S. had han- | 


died American interests as Mr. Hearst has 
handled those of France, what headlines 
would have flamed across the pages of the 
New York American!” And the Liberal 
Star: “If only M. Tardieu had shown 


a little sense of humor and remembered | 


that Mr. Hearst is the comic man of 
America, he wouldn’t have expelled him 
from France.” 


aes ae 


Biography of a Story 


Plague of every magazine publisher is 


the plagiarist. Last week Liberty, nickel 
weekly, announced in an editorial: 

“Every magazine, at one time or an- 
other, probably has had The Gold Bug 
or The Murders in the Rue Morgue sent 
in with some of the names changed, and 
has sent the fraudulent manuscript back 
as a matter of course. 

“The August 16 issue of Liberty con- 
tained a story headed The Biography of | 
Loar, by Parker Bloser. It was a good | 
story and well liked by a lot of people 
who read it. The trouble with it was that | 
Mr. Bloser didn’t write it. 

“Miss Zona Gale wrote it several years 





The Hammond Ravenswood is appropriate for any room. Rich brown bake 
lite case, 344” silver finish dial. $9.75. Other models from $9.75 ta $110.00. 





TIME 


MASTER TIME—Electrically# 


GROPING FOR EXACT? ME 





Every Home 


Deserves I his 


Modern Necessity 


ib inp cannot elude this all-electric clock. You can 
be as confident of its continued operation and ex- 
actness as you are that light will resule when you 
touch the electric switch. It is that simple... and sure. 

An unending stream of electric time impulses from 
the light socket keeps the hands moving always—and 
always correctly. Winding, oiling, regulating and 
ticking become a thing of the past with the elimina’ 
tion of troublesome springs. 


Every home needs at least one timepiece that is 
always exact. The times demand it. You will find just 
the Hammond for any room you choose at electrical, 
jewelry and department stores. Or you may get com- 


plete information direct by mailing the coupon today. 


| THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY T-3 
2915 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free descriptive literature giving the story of all- 
electric time and showing all your models. 
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City 
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He won’t even run for the 8:15 
yet he has 


“AlMIETES FOOT” 


IS Doctor told him to “go 

slow” and he has followed 
that advice so earnestly that it 
would take a convulsion of Nature 
to move him faster than an amiable 
amble. 

Notwithstanding which, he has 
an active attack of the ringworm in- 
fection generally called “Athlete’s 
Foot”’!* 

Nor does he know what it is. 

He’s aware, of course, of a con- 
stantly present and unnatural 
moisture between his little toes— 
unpleasantly and wneasily aware of 
it... éncreasingly so, as the days 
go by— 

Yet he’s as ignorant of its cause 
as are the millions of other Ameri- 
cans who suffer from the “‘Athlete’s 
Foot” infection. 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 
“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it—in the very 
places where people go for health and recre- 
ation and cleanliness. In spite of modern 
sanitation, the germ abounds on locker- and 
dressing-room floors—on the edges of swim- 
ming pools and showers—in gymnasiums— 
around bathing beaches and bath-houses— 

even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds “It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’ And authorities 
say that half the boys in high school are 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 

thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment ! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


Abs orbine jr 


FOR YEARS HAS R 


SORE MUSCLES 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES BURNS 


SPRAINS ABRASIONS 





germs; 


quick 
are hurt. 





affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals¥ that 
announce the beginning of ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by m#14 s»mptoms. Don't let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the '<ft 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at al] drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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ago and called it The Biography of Blade. 
It appeared in Century Magazine [now 
defunct], in a book published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co... 


“Then, of course we received a flood of 
letters. The friendliest was from the per- 
son most injured—Miss Gale herself, who 





Underwood & Underwood 
ZONA GALE* 
“ and especially why?” 


even offered to help the misguided Mr. 
Bloser to straighten things out! She sent 
us a copy of the following note: 


“Dear Mr. Bloser—Various people 
have called my attention to your use of 
my story, The Biography of Blade. . . . 
I am deeply interested to know what 
caused this use of the story on your 
part. I wondered if I could interpret it 
to my publishers or to Liberty. ... 
Naturally in a story which involves me 
so many times I feel deeply concerned 
to know how it could have been used 
in this way with you—and especially 
why. I suppose this will be taken up 
with you by the usual avenues, but if 
you care to talk it over with me and 
give me your own attitude in regard to 
it, I shall be glad to try to clarify the 
matter in any way that I can to the 
Appletons, who hold the copyright—if 
you would care to have me do so. 

Faithfully yours, 
Zona Gale 
Portage Wisconsin. 


“The most irate letters were from au- 
thors whose offerings we had rejected.” 

Writer Bloser, 26, a teacher of penman- 
ship, was arrested, charged with obtaining 
money under false pretenses. According 
to D. Appleton & Co., he insisted he wrote 
the story himself when in school many 
years ago. Miss Gale expressed her belief 
in Bloser’s innocence of deliberate plagi- 
arism. Bloser made a financial settlement 
with Liberty, received a suspended sen- 
tence. 

*Privately, Mrs. William L. Breese, 
a Wisconsin stocking-manufacturer. 
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SCIENCE 


Astronomers 


In Chicago, last week, members of the 
American Astronomical Society held their 
44th annual meeting. Between sessions 
they visited the new Adler Planetarium 
(Time, May 19), were entertained there 
by Director Philip Fox who made suns rise 
and set, moons wax and wane for them in 
a few minutes. Speeches outlining the 
latest astronomical discoveries were given 
in the Astronomical Museum in the same 
building with the planetarium. Some im- 
portant observations: 

Weather Forecast. The amount of 
heat given off by the sun varies from day 
to day. For 30 years, declared Dr. Charles 
Greeley Abbot, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, members of the Insti- 
tution have studied these variations in sun 
radiations in relation to the earth’s tem- 
perature. For the last six years measure- 
ments made at Washington and other sta- 
tions showed a definite temperature move- 
ment up or down whenever solar radiation 
increased or decreased. With a change 
in solar radiation of only .8%, tempera- 
ture was affected as much as 5° F. This 
effect must be indirect, must operate 
through some unknown atmospheric con- 
dition since at times a rise in radiation will 
lower temperature and at other times will 
raise it. More knowledge will furnish a 
means of forecasting weather months in 
advance. 

Smaller Universe. Much starlight is 
absorbed in space before it reaches the 
earth. Dr. Piet Van de Kamp, Leander 
McCormick Observatory, and Dr. Robert 
Julius Trumpler, Lick Observatory, meas- 
ured the absorption, concluded that astron- 
omers who have based their measurements 
of star distances on the assumption that 
space does not interfere with light, may 
have overestimated the size of the uni- 
verse. Cosmic dust, meteors and free- 
electrons-in-space are possible absorbers 
of starlight. 

Poisonous Tail. From a study of 
photographs taken of Halley’s comet at 
its last appearance in 1g1o, Dr. N. T. 
Bobrovnikoff, Perkins Observatory, Ohio 
Wesleyan, found that the comet really 
had two tails. One, narrow and brilliant, 
consisted of carbon monoxide gas, would 
have killed all life on earth if it had ap- 
proached too closely. The other tail was 
curved, consisted of meteoric dust. 

Pulsations. Cosmic dust, electrically 
charged atoms, moves through the electro- 
magnetic fields of the universe, said Ben- 
jamin Boss, director of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, Albany, discussing his theory of 
cosmic evolution. This dust condenses, 
forms giant stars. After a brilliant period, 
the stars lose mass through radiation, 
eventually return to atomic clouds which 
condense into more stars. As the sun 
travels through cosmic dust, its radiation 
varies. Earth’s bombardment of electrons 
comes from the sun, travels along the lines 
of the earth’s magnetic field. Striking in 
the magnetic polar regions, these elec- 
trons maintain the negative electric 
charge. Variations in electric charge cause 
atoms to expand, contract, result in a 
pulsation of the earth. Earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, are evidences of pulsation. 
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ah! coffee 
we're friends 


once more » » » 


ONCE more you can eagerly sniff 
the fragrant aroma of coffee. You 
can revel again in its full, rich 
flavor —yield to its immediate 
sense of comfort and relaxation. 
Yes! Even if the caffein in cof- 
fee has affected your sleep, your 
nerves or your digestion, you can 
enjoy once morethesolaceof coffee 
—without fear of caffein’s effects. 
Drink Sanka Coffee—genuine, de- 
licious coffee from which 97% of 
the caffein has been removed. 





real coffee»delicious coffee 


Is Sanka Coffee delicious? Does it 
yield the same immediate sense of 
satisfaction? One single cup of 
Sanka Coffee will answer those 
questions for you—in the affirm- 
ative. For caffein never added a 
thing to coffee’s delicious flavor— 


make the night-test 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink 
it at night. It won’t keep you awake. 
Next morning you’ll know, from actual 
experience, that you’ve discovered a de- 
licious coffee you can enjoy morning, 
noon and night—without regret! 


© 1930, s. c. corp. 









never contributed even to that 
immediate sense of satisfaction a 
cup of coffee gives. That comes 
from the cheery warmth and fla- 
vor of the drink itself. 

And such flavor as Sanka Cof- 
fee brings you! Imagine the choic- 
est of Centraland South American 
coffees roasted and blended to 
perfection. That is Sanka Coffee. 
Nothing is added — nothing but 
caffein is removed. You prepare it 
in exactly the same way. Coffee 
experts recognize that no other 
blend is finer—in quality or in 
flavor. 


satisfaction guaranteed » » 


Your grocer carries Sanka Coffee 
—ground orin the bean—in pound 
vacuum packages that preserveits 
freshnessand itsfragrance.What’s 
more, he sells it with this uncon- 
ditional guarantee: “If, after a 
thorough trial, you are not fully 
satisfied, simply return what’s left 
and we’ll cheerfully refund the full 
purchase price.” 

Get a pound of Sanka Coffee to- 
day. Sanka Coffee Corporation, 


1 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! 


Sanka Coffee is a blend of the 
choicest Central and South 
Americancoffees—from which 
97% of the caffein has been 
removed. Sanka Coffee is ap- 
proved bythe American Med- 
ical Association. Thousands 
of physicians recommend 
Sanka Coffee to patients who 
cannot drink other coffee be- 
AMERICAN cause of the effect of caffein 
ASSN upon their sleep, nerves or 
digestion. 
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SICK OFBLADE 


PROMISES ? 
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DOC DURHAM 


with his hollow ground. Blade 


O AHEAD—if you must. Try every 
blessed razor and blade on the 
market. Then, when your head's in a 
whirl, let Durham-Duplex blades restore 
your faith in humanity and give you 


something to swear by, not at. 


Durham-Duplex blades are better now 
than ever. The latest output are a 
revelation in long-lasting keenness. 
Their 


finest in over twenty years... and that's 


hollow-ground edges are the 


saying plenty! 


Package of 5 Blades 50c or get a razor and one 
blade for a quarter at your dealers or DURHAM- 
DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Canedien eddress 50 Pearl Street, Toronto. 
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' 
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! 

Present this coupon to your dealer or send to : 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

with 25¢ and get a ' 

, genuine Durhem-Du- ! 

plex razor end blede. ¢ 





THE RAZOR WITH THE BLADES 
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Garden Reduction 


When the War was in France, Mary 
Garden was in Monte Carlo reducing. “I 
long,” she said then, “for the days when I 
can take off my corsets and eat, eat, eat.” 
Many a year since, the press has found 
her in Monte Carlo. Until September it 
would wait. Then, heralding the approach- 
ing music season, it would announce that 


| Mary Garden was reducing and rehearsing, 
| soon would return to Chicago. For years 


in less than the ordinary bathing suit, re- 
cently in no bathing suit, she has reduced 
by swimming in the Mediterranean. Last 
week, simultaneously with the return of 
Maria Jeritza to the U. S. came news from 
Monte Carlo that Mary Garden sometimes 
swims out to sea with a masseur who, at a 
convenient spot, rubs, reduces her. 


—re 


Von Popper’s Season 


Maria Jeritza, well-fed and tanned a 
warm ecru by a summer on the estate of 
Baron Leopold von Popper, near Vienna, 
returned to the U. S. last week. Schnurri 
II, white cat that she carried to all her 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
last year, she left behind. She languishes, 
she said, for Schnurri and the other estate 
animals—Schnurri’s summer lay of kit- 
tens; horses, police dogs, dachshund, and 
a little white lamb. Husband von Popper, 
gallant and taller than Jeritza, escorted 
her to San Francisco where she is to sing 
in a pre-season Tannhduser and Salome. 
There he was to leave her and return to 
Vienna until the end of the New York 
Metropolitan season, which, he remarked, 
will be the last he will permit her. 
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Toscanini Service 

When Siegfried Wagner last month fol- 
lowed his mother Frau Cosima (TIME, 
April 14) to a lingering death (Time, Aug. 
11) opera lovers all over the world won- 
dered anxiously on whose shoulders would 
fall direction of Bayreuth’s Wagner festi- 
vals. To his widow Siegfried willed com- 
plete musical, artistic, and financial charge. 
But Widow Wagner has a young family to 
rear. A strong man was needed, a genius 
to bring back the glory to Bayreuth. 

Last week it appeared that Widow Wag- 
ner found him. He was a bushy haired 
little Italian with a fierce mustache, con- 
ductor of New York’s Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the same Arturo Toscanini whose 
electric renditions of Tannhduser and 
Tristan this summer brought acclaim as 
has been bestowed on no Bayreuth con- 


| ductor since the War (Time, Aug. 4). 


In Frau Cosima’s declining years when 
she directed the festivals from her sick 
bed at Villa Wahnfried, the operas were 
poorly cast, scenery was incongruous, 
costumes ridiculous. Most unpardonable, 
the music was mechanically, often indif- 
ferently rendered. German critics stayed 
away from Bayreuth, spoke slightingly of 
it, or worse. ignored it completely. 

Toscanini’s début was like a breath of 
warm invigorating spring blowing from 
his sunny Milan through the bleak Cosima- 
ridden atmosphere of the Sacred Hill. His 
name and fame hung out the ‘“Ausver- 


kauft” (sold-out) sign in the Festspiel- 
haus long before the first performance. 
His brilliant TYannhdusers and sublime 
Tristans outshone even the Parsifals of 
so great an oldtime Wagnerian as Karl 
Muck whose conducting has been one of 
the few bright spots of recent festivals. 
The German orchestra with which Tos- 
canini worked, whose language he did not 
know, grumbled at first over the almost 
superhuman demands he made upon them. 
Later they cheered him. Conductor Muck 
was mentioned for the vacant post, but 
most considered Widow Wagner’s choice 
as inevitable. Muck is 71, Toscanini 63, 
but the difference in musical fire, vision, 





ARTURO TOSCANINI 
. differs from Muck in fire. 


power and energy of the two maestros is 
far greater than the difference of eight 
years. ; 

Ten thousand tourists this summer 
thronged the Festspielhaus (1,000 from 
the U. S.), 35,500 tickets were sold, $250.- 
ooo came through the box-office wicket, 
greater takings than Bayreuth has known 
in many a year. Conservative estimates 
placed total money spent there by opera- 
lovers at half a million. 

Toscanini’s elevation would mark a final 
rupture with his longtime stronghold at 
Milan, rickety old La Scala. Henceforth 
Manhattan will engage his winters, Bay- 
reuth his summers. Ructions with Italy’s 
lantern-jawed dictator have expatriated 
him. In the recent Philharmonic triumph 
in Italy Mussolini attended none of the 
concerts, nor did he send any telegrams 
of congratulations. 
Berkeley’s Firsts 

Music lovers who live about San Fran- 








‘cisco Bay flocked, one chilly night last 


week, to the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus to hear the first sym- 
phony concert presented in the Greek 
Theatre—the gift of Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst—in seven years. Snug 
in overcoats, the audience found the ren- 
ditions of Weber, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
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INTRODUCING in hardware a new in- 
terpretation of Old World architectural 
design —distinctly fitting for the ex- 
clusive suite, the restful foyer, the fine 
town house, country home or manor. 


Massive in appearance with a rugged 
durability further enhanced by delicate 
arabesque traceries, 
RUSSWIN Rim-locks—like 
all RUSSWIN Hardware— 
are made of the finest met- 
als, brass and bronze ... 
every one of their compo- 
nent parts are hand-fitted 
by craftsmen, that their rare 
beauty and charm shall have a like 
perfection of workmanship. 


The four designs shown herewith are 
the latest development of RUSSWIN, 
which for almost a century has been 
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the pioneer of the “new” in distinctive 
hardware for the home. 


Inside and out, the quality of RUsswIN 
Rim-locks is built to give a lifetime of 
lasting, trouble-free service and satis- 
faction ... hardware you will be proud 
to live with and which will be a fitting 
expression of good taste for all years to 
come. Russell & Erwin Manufacturing 
Company (The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor) New Britain, 
Connecticut — New York, Chicago, 
London. 
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Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of "Bronze or Brass” } 
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For the Architect’s convenience RUSSWIN Hardware is illus- 
trated and described in Sweet’s catalogue, pages C-3137—C-3216. 
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Oocket Duofold plus base and Tree Taper 


Equals Complete Desk Set 
or JStome Study. 









The First Lesson for the 
Fall Term of School 


1_Parker Pocket Duofold 
being convertible— 


2_saves the Price of a 
Desk Pen— 


s—which Pays for 
the Desk Base! 


Every Parker Duofold is convertible—a combina- 
tion pocket and desk Pen both, at no extra charge. 

Choose Parker Duofold and you virtually get two 
pens for the price of one. 

Yet you have only one to fill. And you have your 
accustomed point wherever you are. 

When you're on the go, it wears its trim, stream- 
lined cap, with Parker's patented clip that holds the 
Pen low and unexposed in your pocket. 

On your desk, it rests in Parker’s ball and socket 
base. And with this comes the seg end for the 
pen (once $1 extra), now included free. 

Attaching the taper converts the Duofold into a 
Desk Set Pen. Removing it restores the Pen to a 
pocket model. Changing back and forth doesn’t 
take ten seconds. And taking your pen from your desk 
when you go insures your having it when you return. 

Paying more won't get you a thing—but will 
deprive you of this double value. For only the Parker 
offers this. And this in a Pen that holds 17.4% moreink 
than average, size for size, and is Guaranteed for Life! 














The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Sub- 
sidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, 
San Francisco; Toronto, Canada; London, England; Berlin, Germany 


PEN GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


+> *7 *10 


arker 
Duofold 


Parker Duofold Junior Pen, $5; Pencilto match, $3.75. Desk Bases, $4and 
up. Other Duofold Pens in flashing colors, $5 to $10. Pencils, $2.50 to $5. 









DUOFOLD JR. 
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Wagner workmanlike but uninspired, ap- 
plauded the occasion rather than the mu- 
sic. For it was a night of records. The 
conductor was black-haired, bright-eyed 
Antonia Brico, first woman ever to con- 
duct Berlin’s philharmonic orchestra, 
first woman to conduct San Francisco’s 
symphony orchestra, first California grad- 
uate to conduct that organization at 
Berkeley. 

Previously, Berkeleyans have preferred 
to hold their concerts in Harmon Gymna- 
sium, in spite of its poor acoustics. But 
last week’s turnout (capacity; 7,500 seats 
filled), although hampered by inclement 
weather, encouraged symphony officials to 
plan future concerts for the Greek The- 
atre. 





_CINEMA _ 


The New Pictures 


Three Faces East (Warner). “Three 
Faces East” is the password of German 
spies operating in England, who answer 
when they hear it ‘Forward and Back.” 
At the root of it all is.the master spy, 
Erich Von Stroheim, whose allegiance to 














EricH VoN STROHEIM* 
Again an actor, by necessity. 


his Vaterland is not adulterated when the 
King of the Belgians decorates him for 
valor. The story is highly theatrical but, 
in view of what is known of the actualities 
of international espionage during the War, 
not excessively romanticized. It is good 
entertainment, smoothly built and wonder- 
fully acted by Von Stroheim and Con- 
stance Bennett who make it convincing 
in spite of such occasional absurdities of 
direction as U-boats skirting the Irish 
coast with deck lights. 

In Hollywood in 1914, Erich von Stro- 
heim was the symbolic Hun officer whom 
people at that time would pay to hate. It 
was rumored that he came of a noble 


| Austrian family. His knowledge of Euro- 


pean military technique and court eti- 
quette seemed to bear out his claim that 
he had graduated from the Imperial Mili- 


*In the Wedding March. 
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Drawn especially for Amrad Radio by John Richard Flanagan 


~CELLINI.... Pupil of Michelangelo, the pet of Popes 


and Kings, this swaggering, eccentric, colorful genius 
of sculpture and design enshrined the haunting love- 
liness of French and Italian Renaissance in treasures of 
gold and marble. Francis | lured Cellini to France, and 
for five vital years his art developed, by Royal com- 
mand, always more surely the work of inspiration. 
irreplaceable and priceless gems, zealously guarded 
down the dusty path of the centuries, rekindle for 
each successive generation, respect, mingled with awe, 
for his genius. ...the elfin «Nymph of Fontainbleau», 
an outstanding treasure of the Louvre....a bronze 
statue of Perseus, in the Loggia, Florence.... rare 
bronzes of Neptune and Cybele, and other mythical 
gods in Art Museums of the world. 

There was no second Cellini.... there is no substi- 
tute for Amrad. As an object of art, its rich and beau- 
tifully designed cabinets might well have graced a 
Grand Salon at Fontainebleau, in Cellini’s time.... 
its tone and great genius in bringing a million subtle 


variants of entertainment into your home, place it, as 
well, among the «immortals». 


AMRAD DIVISION of 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President Home of «the Nation’s Station» —WLW 
CINCINNATI 





(Right) The AMRAD SON. 
DO Model. A new electric 
phonograph and radio com- 
bination incorporating the 
latest eight tube AMRAD 
Screen Grid, Neutrodyne 
chassis and the new AM- 
RAD Type 249 Dynamic- 
power speaker. The cabi- 
net is the final word in ra- 
dio cabinet beauty. It con- 


tains two wells for records. 


Priced at $240.00, less tubes 





AMRAD 2a LO 











(Left) The AMRAD RON- 
DEAU Model.A magnificent 
cabinet enlivened with ex- 


quisite carved decorations. 
The set is the latest AM- 
RAD eight tube Screen 
Grid, Neutrodyne chassis. 
The new AMRAD Type 249 
Dynamic-power speaker is 
incorporated. Automatic 
volume control maintains a 
practically uniform volume. 


Priced at $150.00, less tubes, 
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They might have marked the minutes when 
America began—but the accuracy of their 
Telechron electric motors is modern 


Tuey have the charm and simplicity of Co- 
lonial things—these three Revere Clocks. 
They must, you think, have looked upon the 
stately measures of the minuet—have heard 
the news of Bunker Hill and Yorktown. The 
rich resonance of their Westminster chimes 
and their mellow, hand-rubbed cases strong- 
ly suggest the eventful 1770's. 


































But they’re really 1930! Inside each one is 
a tiny Telechron motor. Driven by the im- 
pulses of alternating current from the elec- 
tric outlets in your home, these motors 
deliver accurate time of day. They'll run 
for weeks and months and years — quietly, 
correctly—without winding or regulating. 


R-634, the clock shown below, is made of 
the finest Honduras mahogany. 1114 inches 
high, it sells for $47. Plymouth, the floor 
clock shown at lower right, is also wrought 
from mahogany. It stands 6814 inches high 
and is priced at $125. Decatur, the ma- 
hogany wall model shown at right, is 251, 
inches tall and sells for $68. All three clocks 
contain deep-toned Westminster chimes. 


There are many other Revere models, 
ranging in price from $40 to $1200.* Good 
dealers everywhere display them. They are 
illustrated also in our free booklet, ‘“Obser- 
vatory Time.” Write for it. The Revere 
Clock Company, 404 McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


evece Clocks 


WITH TELECHRON ELECTRIC MOTORS 


*The Warren 
Telechron Com- 
pany of Ashland, 
Mass., manufac- 
tures a full line 
of non-striking 
clocks at prices up 
to $55. 


| said that 





| Brent. 


tary Academy. During years of penury in 
the U. S. he had been a flypaper salesman, 
riding master, life-guard, section hand, 
bundle wrapper, and forest ranger. When 
Hun villains were no longer in demand he 


sold Carl Laemmle the idea for a picture 
—The Pinnacle. Laemmle changed the 
name to Blind Husbands. “No one vill go to 
see de pinochle.”” Von Stroheim directed 
and played the lead. He arranged stories 
for other pictures. His best was Greed, 
based on McTeague, by Frank Norris. In 
his eagerness to make every job a master- 
piece he consistently refused to conform 
to the commercial limitation of picture 
making. His films had to be cut to pieces 
to reduce them to program time. Pro- 
ducers became wary. His Wedding March, 
acclaimed by critics, was too expensive to 
yield profits. After he had spent many 
hundred thousand dollars directing Gloria 
Swanson in Queen Kelly he was ousted, 
the picture never released. A_ brilliant 
director, an arrogant, independent person- 
ality, he has become an actor again by 
necessity. 


—~ 





Let’s Go Native (Paramount). In 
spite of hilarious moments of good slap- 
stick, and the deft spontaneous playing of 
Jack Oakie, this is the kind of picture that 
disappoints its makers and audiences be- 
cause neither can figure out why it isn’t 
funnier. The trouble really is that it is a 
comedy built around a comic situation. 
That is a dramatic fallacy. Only the great 
geniuses of slapstick—and Oakie’s talent 
is not for that—can make a funny situa- 
tion funny. Laughter comes far more 
easily from a “straight” situation that has 
been turned comic by some attitude that 
makes it ridiculous or by the presence of 
a character who does not belong in it. As 
a taxi-driver, a ship’s steward, and finally 
a castaway on a desert island, Oakie 
through the rambling plot has nothing to 
satirize; the only way that he can satirize 
the tedious job of being funny all the time 
is by being inadvertently dull for long 
stretches. People who find the picture out- 
moded in its song and chorus numbers 
may be reminded that Let’s Go Native 
was made some time ago, before Oakie 
had officially become a star; for some 
reason its release was delayed. Typical 
shots: moving men in a girl’s apartment; 
passengers on a steamer throwing each 
other’s hats overboard; hula hula girls on 
the desert island talking in the manner of 
East Manhattan. 

L’Enigmatique Monsieur Parkes 
(Paramount). When Adolphe Menjou 
left Hollywood for France, his somewhat 
abrupt disappearance from the top flight 
of film stars was attributed to his inability 
to make sound pictures. But others 
he had left because his ideas 
about his salary, temperamentally ex- 
pressed, had finally tired the Paramount 
company. Certainly the first rumor is 
contradicted by what he does here. It 
is a dialog picture made completely in 
French for foreign export—an adaptation 
of the film released in the U. S. as Slightly 
Scarlet, with Clive Brook and Evelyn 
Menjou’s voice is as suave as his 
pantomime and he uses it deftly, talking 
his own language. Claudette Colbert is 
cast with him and they are supported by a 
French cast recruited in Hollywood, where 
L’Enigmatique Monsieur Parkes was made. 
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There are bonds that bind— 
and bonds that set you freel 


pia Say you’re On a motor trip—miles from 
home. Suddenly from around a curve tears a 
big Sedan doing 70—maybe 80. You swerve—and 
escape by a hair's breadth, but . . . That man walk- 
ing on your side of the road! Fortunately, you 
don’t hit him squarely—he’s apparently only cut 
and bruised. If you carry adequate Liability Insur- 
ance with a good, reliable company, you are pro- 
tected against financial loss from claims, but— 

While lunching at a nearby hotel, you are also 
served with a Writ of Attachment on which the 
ink is scarcely dry. The injured man has made use 
of the local sheriff to protect his interests before 
you’ve a chance to leave town. Your car is “attach- 
ed” and as effectively “tied-up” as though he’d put 
a gigantic ball and chain on it. What to do? 


eee If Aitna-ized, your Atna Service Certificate will 
rk Lae ; iaaes identify and introduce you to the local Atna Agent. 
" ” - (There are 20,000 of them from Coast to Coast!) 
hd He will promptly arrange for an Aitna Release of 
—_—___—__&=-_______., Attachment Bond, thus restoring to you full pos- 
tay ag em gs session of your car—without a cent of extra cost to you! 
Etna is a multiple line organization, writing bonds as well as 
insurance. It takes care of its automobile policyholders’ 
needs, not only from coast to coast but in Europe, too. It 
ays to be Aitna-ized! Let the Aitna-izer in your commun- 
x ity tell you the whole story. 

2 * 
#»  f£tna Casualty & Surety Company... Aitna Life Insurance 
Company ... Standard Fire Insurance Company . .. Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 
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/ SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY- HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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FARM NEWS 








Scooping TIME 

News from The Argus Daily, Calif., 
quote—‘“‘Pastures are so dry in the drought 
areas that cows are giving powdered milk.” 

Significance: It is surprising that the 
well informed True editors in their search 
for sensational ‘“Timeworthy” news al- 
lowed The Argus Daily to scoop them 
in dramatizing the drought. Surely this 
news item should have been included in 
the “Catastrophe” story (Timez, August 
23, page 18). 
Skyscraper Viewpoint 

How Time editors covered the drought 
from their skyscraper offices in New York, 
quote—“‘Plight. The White House seemed 
a long way from John Farmer’s withered 
little acres but he was hopeful. His corn 
was gone. His well was dry. His pasture 
was a tinder box. His cows were hungry. 
His vegetable patch was a mass of brown 
weeds . 
nearby. John Farmer faced a bad winter.” 


. . Typhoid fever had broken out 





“‘Chief fear is that undue newspaper 
publicity of the continued heat of July 
may prove to have been as depressing as 
were scareheads following the stock mar- 
ket crash of last fall. 

“Business readjustment toward most 
favorable areas continues. Crop condi- 
tions for the nation are little below nor- 
mal but studies of previous crop years fail 
to show that poor crops means poor busi- 
ness.” 
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“The effect of this drought is local and 
individual rather than national — much 
like the Mississippi river flood disaster. 
It has had a spectacular setting and so 
much publicity that there is a rather gen- 
eral disposition to over-estimate. 

“There is not enough difference in the 
farmer’s condition as compared with last 
year to make a fuss about it. The farmer 
is eating and the farmer is buying.” 


Sources of fearm CASH INCOME 
in the “HEART ” region 
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POULTRY WHEAT HOGS DAIRY CATTLE OATS-RYVE CORN OTWER LIVE OTHER ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS BARLEY, ETC. STOCK PRODUCTS 
Binned 





They fail to get newspaper publicity—these chief producers of farm cash income. 


Says The New York Sun 


“Mr. Legge Records Facts—Mr. Legge 
holds.‘that there has been too much con- 
versation and misinterpretation of facts 
regarding the drought, and this drought 
talk has resulted in the mistaken impres- 
sion that the damage has been widespread 
thruout the agricultural states, resulting 
in a serious decrease in farm incomes.’ 
The nation may hope that the unjustified 
dry-weather scare of 1930 is ending.” 

ee 
Scareheads 

Says THE BUSINESS WEEK, “Busi- 
ness men who had already decided that 
the agricultural situation wasn’t as threat- 
ening as it looked found justification for 
their belief this week. The effects of early 
exaggerations of the drought wore off and 
much discouragement dissolved in the 
rains which relieved conditions generally. 


This Is the “‘ Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 


Ohio Missouri 

Indiana N. Dakota 
Towa — S. Dakota 
Illinois hii 

Kansas a 
Michigan Oklahoma 
Minnesota Wisconsin 








Far From Washington 

“Mr. Legge, Farm Board Chairman, 
traveling thru the West, far from Wash- 
ington,” says The Business Week, ‘‘gave 
the Associated Press the following state- 
ment ‘While the damage has been large 
in the tiers of counties bordering the Ohio 
river, in parts of the Rocky Mountain 
region, in Kentucky, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Missouri and certain of 
the Southern states, the drought has not 
been serious in the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys. 

““The great agricultural region of the 
nation (see bottom first column), of which 
Iowa is the center, will enjoy almost, if 
not fully as good or better farm incomes 
this year than in 1929,’ says Chairman 
Legge. ‘This includes Nebraska, northern 
Kansas, northwest Missouri, eastern por- 
tions of the Dakotas, Wisconsin, most of 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana.’ ” 


—o— 
All the Tears Left Out 


“The farmer’s buying power, present 
and potential, is really much superior to 
that of other sizeable elements in the 
population. They are much nearer one 
hundred percent than in many other walks 
of life,’ reports PRINTERS’ INK, August 
28 issue. ‘‘The farmer’s 1930 income, at 
least from a standpoint of buyinz power 
at present prices, would be close to last 
year’ s—possibly higher. 


Advertisement a 


Wheat, oats, two cuttings of alfalfa, 
barley, and rye, were securely tucked 
away in John Farmer’s bins long before 
effects of the much talked of drought 
began. And now condition of corn is found 
to be much better than was indicated in 
earlier reports from most parts of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Not Binned and Drought Proof 

Livestock and Dairy products, the 
greatest sources of John Farmer’s cash in- 
come (note farm income sources above), are 
due for still higher prices, according to 
Chairman Legge. ‘‘With a decrease of six 
percent in the spring pig crop of the United 
States, one percent fewer cattle on feed in 
eleven cornbelt states than a year ago, and 
a considerable reduction in the present 
supply of dairy products, higher prices can 
only result.” 





BivE Rippon WINNER 
A manicure before he goes to the Fair 


Clipped 

While citymen have been writing and 
fretting about the drought, John Farmer 
has been clipping hoofs and dressing his 
livestock for the blue ribbons at his county 
and state fairs. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 
1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Is, Is Not 


Impossible would be the task of an in- 
vestor who tries to follow all he is told. 
Of conflicting opinions, no better example 
has occurred than that which flared from 
the financial page of the New York Jour- 
nal one day last week. 

In big type at the top of the page, 
“Spectator” proclaimed: “Good stocks are 
in a buying range right now.” Directly 
below, Lewis Haney, director of New 
York University Bureau of Business Re- 
search and onetime Economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission started his daily 
article by saying: “The outstanding fact 
about the stock market now is that this is 
not a good time to buy stocks.” 

idbilidhek 


R for British Steel 


Unlikely to forget the Johnstown Flood 
of 1889 is Jacob Leonard Replogle, potent 
retired U. S. steel-maker. The direct re- 
sult of the flood upon 13-year-old Master 
Replogle was that he was carried several 
miles downstream, clinging to the onetime 
roof of his onetime home. The indirect 
result was that, his family penniless, he 
entered the steel industry as an office boy 
for Cambria Steel. Rapidly he climbed, 
his invention of a thread-rolling machine 
giving him additional impetus. In 1916, a 
director and member of the executive 
committee, he was instrumental in selling 
Cambria’s control of Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. 

During the War, every order of steel, 
for any purpose, had to have his approval. 
In this capacity he performed many a 
notable feat, great among which was the 
lowering of the price of steel plate to 3}¢ 
per pound against 124¢ before govern- 
ment control. For his work he received 
the U. S. Distinguished Service Medal, 
awards from Italy, France, Belgium. He 
likes to recall that when the corset-makers 
came and begged for steel he refused their 
plea, thus helped change the line of 
fashion. In 1919 he organized Vanadium 
Corp. of America and Replogle Steel Co. 
the latter being succeeded three years ago 
by Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. Lately, 
however, he has been in practical retire- 
ment although he is a special partner of 
Harris, Upham & Co. But last week the 
name Replogle again figured in the steel 
industry of the world. 

Great Britain, eager to strengthen its 
industrial position, has vigorously pursued 
a policy of rationalization by merger. 
From the first it was known that the Bank 
of England, guided by able Rt. Hon. Mon- 
tagu Collet Norman, instigated most of 
these deals. Recently the Bank, through a 
holding company, actually entered the in- 
dustry and subscribed for 25% of the 
stock of the $30,000,000 Bankers Indus- 
trial Development Co. (Trme, June 2). 

Last winter Mr. Replogle eyed this 
British situation. He made a comprehen- 
sive study of it, conferred with Britain’s 
iron-masters and political-masters. Last 
week he left Vichy for London to confer 
on his plan, details of which became 
known for the first time. 

In his report he mentions the growth 
of the steel industry in France, now the 


world’s largest steel exporter, mentions 
England’s decline from its former steel 
prestige, exhibits lengthy statistics on 
world steel. Daringly he especially at- 
tacks the cherished British policy of pri- 
mogeniture and “family management.” 
Summarizing the plan are six points. 
Two are generalities on why Britain 
should do something about its steel. The 
others are specific. Mr. Replogle says 
practically all English blast furnaces are 
obsolete and should be scrapped, sup- 





International 
STEELMAN REPLOGLE 
.. . flayed primogeniture. 


planted by modern furnaces of 1,000 tons 
a day capacity. The present average 
capacity of British blast furnaces is a 
paltry 120 tons. The largest type of Kop- 
pers or other by-product coke ovens are 
anecessity. Immediate attention should be 
given to semi-finished products, now com- 
posing 60% of Britain’s steel imports. A 
main plant should be located on seaboard. 
Although the U. S. exports much steel 
to Britain, Mr. Replogle is no expatriate. 
Prosperity in Britain would help all U. S. 
industries, invigorate world trade. 


“House of Magic’s” Radio 


So complicated were the technicalities 
of the recent deals between Radio Corp. 
of America, General Motors Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., that Radio’s ac- 
countants were momentarily baffled, had 
to ask the Stock Exchange for permission 
to delay their report (Time, June 16). 
The essence of these deals was that Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Westinghouse, pre- 
viously manufacturing 60% and 40% of 
RCA’s Radiolas on a cost plus 20% basis 
should turn over their patents and radio 
manufacturing plants to Radio, sell sets 
under their own names through their vast 
distribution systems (Time, April 28). 

Last week the fulfillment of these 
changes came when General Electric ad- 
vertised that it had three models ready. 
Many pages of advertising, vast broad- 
casting programs, announced the new 
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product of, as General Electric termed 
itself, “The House of Magic.” The adver- 
tising hinted of a policy which is known 
to be fundamental with the “House of 
Magic.” It puts its name upon no magic 
until it is sure the magic is good magic.* 
While business conditions may make 
this venture seem untimely, the radio 
business is in a better position now than 
it has been for some time. Generally 
speaking, inventories are down, many old 
companies whose products became house- 
hold words in a short time have been elim- 
inated. Charles Freshman,  Kolster, 
Brandes, Ware, Freed-Eisemann, Thomp- 
son, Bel-Canto, Sleeper, Themiodyne, are 
no longer names to be reckoned with. 
The industry has been concentrated into 
fewer, stronger hands, some of which are 
pioneer survivors. Old firms still strong 
include Atwater Kent, Philco, Grigsby- 
Grunow, Stromberg-Carlson, Crosley, 
Grebe, Andrea Inc., Gulbransen Co. 
Although many sets have been sold, the 
saturation point remains almost theoret- 
ical. From 1922 until the present, the 
number of homes with receiving sets has 
grown steadily. Radio and Its Future 
says that of 28,000,000 homes, 60,000 
had radios eight years ago, more than 
10,000,000 have them at present. This 
compares to 18,000,000 homes with pas- 
senger automobiles, 13,000,000 with 
phonographs. Giving consideration to 
homes with obsolete sets, 22,000,000 more 
can be sold before every home has a 
radio. Some homes will have two radios; 
restaurants and hotels are markets; auto- 
mobile installations are a new, big factor. 
On figures such as these Statidard Statis- 
tics bases its conclusions that 1931 can 
easily be a year of record sales. And tele- 
vision may some day render every set out 
of date, give the industry a new start. 
Deals & Developments 
End of Bank of Italy. Stoutest of 
all advocates of branch banking is Amadeo 
Peter Giannini, and classic example of a 
bank-with-branches is the Giannini- 
founded, Giannini-expanded Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association. 
California-wide institution. Last week it 
was revealed that soon Bank of Italy will 
succumb to the same forces of expansion 
and merging which it created. As soon as 
details are worked out, Bank of Italy will 
merge with Bank of America of California, 
newer Giannini institution. The new bank 
will be called Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association, will have 
resources of $1,350,000,000, will stand 
fourth in size among U. S. banks. It will 
have 453 branches, 292 of which will be 
contributed by the $1,000,000,000 Bank of 
Italy. Closely co-operating in all things, 
but not a part of the merged banks except 
in that Transamerica Corp. has 60% of its 
stock, will be the 35-branched Bank of 
America National Association, New York. 
In the passing of the greatly famed 
name “Bank of Italy” is seen the policy 
of the new Transamerica management to 
remove any local, partisan significance at- 
tached to the Giannini structure. Mr. 
Giannini himself saw this was essential 


*When General Motors announced its Frigid- 
aire, General Electric had already spent eight 
years of research on artificial refrigeration. Not 
until nine years later, in 1927, did it enter the 
field. 
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These efficient file pockets will 
change your files from a slump- 
ing, disordered mass, to a succes- 
sion of efect, orderly units with 
indexes always visible and con- 
tents easily accessible. 
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because “Vertex” File Pockets are 
specially designed to eliminate these 
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| and, shortly after old Bancitaly stock 
| crashed, the company was succeeded by 
Transamerica Corp. Yet Transamerica is 
influential in Italy through control of the 
Banca d’ America e d'Italia which only 
last week expanded further through pur- 
| chase of the seven-branched Banca-Italo- 
| Britannica. 
| In last week’s deal-plans is evidence 
| that Transamerica’s management still be- 
lieves nation-wide branch banking is sure 
to come, prepares for it. 

Kreuger in Ericsson. Undoubtedly 
most famed of Swedish companies is Ivar 
Kreuger’s Kreuger & Toll Co., holding 
company for Swedish match, international 
banks, large mines. But a close second is 
L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. which wages 
successful battle against German’s Siemens 
& Halske on one hand, International Tele- 
phone ‘& Telegraph Corp. on the other. 
Good news in Sweden last week was the 
announcement that Ivar Kreuger has ob- 
tained a large block of Ericsson stock, that 
Kreuger & Toll will direct its many activi- 
ties. Foiled apparently by the deal was 
I. T. & T., recently reported angling for 
Ericsson, and against which an “Ericsson 
protective committee” was formed by pa- 
triotic Swedish tycoons. 

Ericsson makes telephone equipment, 
operates telephone systems. It has plants 
in many countries, concessions in Italy, 
Poland, Turkey, Esthonia, Mexico, Argen- 
| tina. In Herr Kreuger & associates it will 
have the benefit of the shrewdest conces- 
sion-operators in the world. 

Standard of New York. Through its 
subsidiary, General Petroleum Corp., 
Standard Oil Co. of New York is potent on 
the west coast, has strengthened its posi- 
tion through the purchase of many a small 
independent marketer. Last week Gen- 
eral Pete acquired A. M. Mortensen, Inc., 
large distributor of San Jose, Calif. Brand 
name of General Pete’s gasoline: Violet 
Ray. 

Vendetta. Of merchandising wars, 
none is more famed than the Gimbels v. 
Macy’s battle, in which the leader is 
Macy’s with its policy of ‘“underselling 
by 6% all competitors who do not sell 
for cash.” Yet last week Gimbels par- 
ried with the flattest lie-direct yet seen in 
the war. “Forget it!” screeched the Gim- 
bels advertisement, “Don’t you believe 
for a minute that you can save a cent (to 
say nothing of six per cent) by buying 
for cash. . . . Gimbels prices are often 
a dollar less but rarely a penny more. 
. . . Gimbels will not be undersold.” 





—o— 
Personnel a 


The following changes were news last 
week: 

From Fox Film Corp. last week re- 
signed Courtland Smith, brother-in-law of 
Arthur Brisbane, founder and manager of 
Fox Movietone News, responsible for 
Manhattan’s news-reel theatre, the Em- 

| bassy. Called by Fox-President Harley L. 
Clarke “one of the outstanding figures in 
the motion picture industry” Cineman 
Smith will become president of Translux 
Movies Corp., two-weeks old organiza- 
tion. 

Harper Leech, newspaper man, econo- 
mist, became vice president of Rudolph 

| Guenther-Russell Law Inc., financial 

advertising agency. Newspaperman Leech 
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works with sleeves rolled up, a green shade 
over his eyes, at least four spittoons on 
hand. Sometimes he gets away from work, 
rolls up his trousers, sticks a pipe in his 
mouth, wanders into the woods carrying 
an old satchel, emerges several days later. 
In addition to economics, he is an author- 
ity on politics, a potent discourser on 
philosophy, nature, baseball scores. 


. mnie 
Sea Business 


Of no significance was the annual re- 
vival of the oyster business, starting last 
week. But of great significance was a 
6,000-ton steamer, slowly going down the 
Atlantic seaboard. She was the Frango, 
first ship of the new American Whaling 
Co. Aboard her are 69 oldtime Norwegian 
whalers. In charge of the expedition is 
Captain Olaf Stokken of Sunnyfield, 
N. J.; in charge of the vessel is Captain 
Johannes Smith of Freeport, L. I. Off 
Georgia the Frango will be joined by four 
small “killer” boats, will then proceed 
to the Antarctic. Unfamiliar in this region 
is the U. S. flag, for the large-scale Ant- 
arctic whaling industry is conducted by 
English, Norwegian and Danish vessels, 
many of which are controlled by Anglo- 
Norwegian Holdings, Ltd., whose shares 
are traded in on the New York Curb. If 
the Frango does well, American Whaling 
Co. will add other vessels, attempt to re- 
gain U. S. whaling prestige. 

Meanwhile whales figured in news des- 
patches from both coasts. In Shelton, 
Wash., lumber-port, a large black whale 
appeared one 2 a. m. Mill hands hooked 
a hawser around its jaw, towed it to deep 
water. Thereupon it rushed to another 
part of the bay, was eventually har- 
pooned. In Dover, N. H., a whale became 
marooned on a mud-flat, was shot by 
local police. Editorially, the New York 
World denounced this act, pointed out that 
while a live whale is no asset to a com- 
munity, a dead one is a distinct liability. 

—o— 
Tuna Boats 


No whale boats interested Los Angeles 
last week, but tuna-fishing boats worth 
$250,000 were prepared for trial runs, 
and contracts calling for another $250,000 
worth were signed. Plans were likewise 
drawn up for a super-tuna boat, to cost 
approximately $200,000. It will contain 
freezing compartments capable of holding 
600 tons of frozen tuna; the boat will be 
able to cruise tropical waters for two 
months at a stretch. 

—_—o— 


Home-Bound Circuses 


Large have been the inroads of the 
cinema into circus profits, and large this 
year have been the inroads of depression 
and drought. Peru, Ind., winter head- 
quarters of almost all U. S. circuses, has 
received word that by the middle of this 
month most circuses will have hibernated. 
Likewise complaining of depression are 
Coney Island’s concessionaires. 

— 


Casket Circumstance 


At first glance, the casket business 
would seem depression-proof. Yet a 
shrewd investor would realize that since 
the price range of caskets swings from 
less than $100 to many thousands, bad 
years will result in smaller gross sales, 
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Leadership 


LEADERSHIP is the guiding 
power of business at work. It 
represents the confidence and 
faith of the many in the few. 
It is responsible for the prof- 
its of business—for the liveli- 
hood of workers. It is the 
trusteeship of success. 


Especially do conditions to- 
day demand real leadership— 
knowledge, vision, fighting 
determination and courage. 
Dependable information must 
be more constructively used. 
Inefficiencies must be elimi- 
nated, more competent or- 
ganization built-up, new ideas 
and better methods adopted 
—to prevent loss and insure 
profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind without 
knowledge. Knowledge of 
one’s business comes from the 
analysis of facts incident to 
sound planning, and from the 
frequent comparison of oper- 
ating results with a well-made 
budget. Such analyses and 
comparisons point out weak- 
ness and waste, suggest better 
methods, indicate new sources 
of profit. They are chart and 
compass to renewed progress 
and greater success. 
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smaller profits. When last week National 
Casket Co. reported profits of $925,000 


| for the year ended June 30 against 


$1,518,000 in the previous year, President 
Philip B. Heinz commented on this _ fact. 
But he also suggested an economic rela- 
tionship which would occur only to the 
hyper-suspicious investor. “Nature would 
also seem to play some part in it,” said 
he of the smaller earnings, “for almost 
invariably in any depressed period the 
mortality rate is lower than in years of 
great plenty and good general business. 
We do not attempt to explain this circum- 
stance.’””* 

Formed by a big merger in 1890 and 
expanded by many later acquisitions, Na- 
tional Casket leads the field. It has offices 
in 27 cities, also many factories, last year 
sank $800,000 in new land and buildings. 


The casket business is no static affair. 
A flux of styles from decade to decade 
keeps things moving. The height of cur- 
rent fashion is National’s Cast Bronze 
Sarcophagus, a 1,400-lb., $16,000, silk- 
lined affair. From 1910 to 1920 the leader 
was a fancy mahogany casket selling at 
around $3,500. A trend toward colors is 
likewise setting in. Cream, -champagne, 
grey, pink, green, and rainbow-tinted cas- 
kets are popular now. Recently an actress 
was buried in a bright orchid colored 
casket lined in satin ruffles; officials of a 
smaller western company still talk of the 
man who came in and demanded a scarlet 
casket with scarlet lining. 

Most of the sales are made to funeral 
directors whose charge is for the whole 
funeral rather than just the casket. The 
average funeral comes to around $300. 
No figures on the actual number of cas- 
kets sold by National are ever given out, 
although the company admits that the all- 
time highs were during the influenza epi- 
demics when stocks reached zero and 
caskets had to be recalled from non-’flu 
districts. National estimates, however, 
that it makes one-sixth of the U. S. output. 
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Quiet Merger 

Quietly announced last week was the 
merger of two potent advertising agencies, 
H. K. McCann Co. and Erickson Co. Full 
statistics on dollar volume of these agen- 
cies are not available but indications are 
that the new organization, (separately 
ranking about sixth and tenth) will rank 
fifth, perhaps higher. 


The meager merger announcement gave 
no details—not even the new corporate 
name or directorate. No information has 
been forthcoming about the reasons for 
the merger. But the implications are 
obvious: McCann gains many valuable 
accounts including Congoleum-Nairn, Bon 
Ami, Valspar, Dictaphone, Agfa-Ansco, 
Dill Tobacco; and Erickson, which had 
these accounts among others, gains service 
facilities of which it has long felt the 
need. Erickson had only one office (in 
Manhattan), while McCann has seven in 
the U. S., three in Europe, four affiliated 
in Canada. McCann Co., headed by 
Founder Harrison King McCann, is the 


*Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s returns on 
the death-rate seem to substantiate only partially 
this circumstance. The depression of 1921 found 


the rate of 10.6 against 13.1 a year before. In 
1928 it was 12, 


a gain of .6 over 1927: 





No MONOPOLY 
PERMANENT 


| say Thompson and Lichtner 


| a 











| An organization of alert engineers, 
eternally watching the business hori- 
zon, fully equipped to analyze the 
most intricate of industrial problems 
—a word of theirs is deserving of 
consideration. Thompson and Licht- 
ner executives have keyed their re- 
search and advisory work to the most 
exacting requirements of modern 
merchandising. 


In a paper* presented at a meeting 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the marketing division of 
| Thompson and Lichtner presents the 
vital question of competition. They 
list the progress of competition 
through five stages:—monopoly based 
on environmental limitations, mo- 
nopoly based on product, monopoly 
based on_ skill in manufacturing, 
monopoly based on skill in merchan- 





'dising, and the disappearance of 
monopoly. Then they raise the 
| question, “Can the fifth stage of 


| competition be avoided ?”’ 


| To quete a small part of the article 
| mentioned above :— 


“cc 


. When a manufacturer or an 
industry is unable to maintain an 
adequate competitive advantage in 
one of the four early stages of com- 
petition, and many of them have not, 
how are they going to operate profit- 
ably in the fifth stage? And if they 
cannot operate profitably in the fifth 
stage, howcan they operate at all?...” 


This and other points are fully dis- 
cussed in the Thompson and Lichtner 
booklet, “PROFITS versus PRICE- 
CUTTING.” The coupon below will 
bring you both this and full details of 
the Thompson and Lichtner engi- 
neering and merchandising service by 
return mail. Investigate what this 
service can do towards solving your 
own industrial and marketing prob- 
lems. 


*“The Problems of Depressed Price 
Levels.” 


| THe THompson & LicuTtNErR Co., Inc. 

| Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your booklet, “PROFITS 
versus PRICE-CUTTING” as well as full 
| details of your service. 
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BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS FOR THE 


OF AMERICA 


Business leaders know from actual ex- 
perience that they can depend upon 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo- 
ration to meet required completion 
dates for construction projects. Con- 
struction is carried on economically 
and efficiently. Operation of the com- 
pleted plant, office building, structure, 
or development meets every require- 
ment. Our personnel, with a back- 
ground of over one billion dollars’ 
construction experience, is of a calibre 
well suited to work with your entire 


organization. 


During the last ten years, more than 
75% of our work has been for con- 
cerns not connected in any way with 
Stone & Webster interests. Our service 
is immediately available to you for 
any problem in modern building and 
engineering work. 





STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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larger of the combining bodies, but Erick- 
son, headed by Founder Alfred William 
Erickson, goes back to a more remote 
period in advertising’s past. 

Both agencies were incorporated in 
1911. Mr. Erickson had been running his 
own agency since 1902. Four of his 
earliest accounts, Barrett Co., Valspar, 
Bon Ami and James McCutcheon & Co. 
are still with him. Mr. McCann had 
been with Standard Oil, and the Standard 
Oil Companies of New Jersey, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Nebraska and Pennsy]l- 
vania, together with Stanco, Inc. are still 
among his biggest clients, along with Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., Devoe & Raynolds 
(in part), Canadian National Railways, 


Zonite, Borden (in part), Beech-Nut, 
Encyclopedia Britannica and many 
another. 


Both Mr. Erickson and Mr. McCann 
have been prominent in the American 











Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
ADMAN McCann 


Mendaciously modest. 


Association of Advertising Agencies. Mr. 
Erickson was elected president in 1921, 
has served since on the executive board. 
Mr. McCann has been chairman of the 
Board of the 4A’s for the past two years. 
Harry Dwight Smith, Mr. Erickson’s 
partner for the past three years (before 
that president & founder of Fuller & 
Smith), is likewise a onetime president of 
the 4A’s. 

From Maine farmhouse to Manhattan 
penthouse has traveled Harrison King 
McCann, who believes in an “open door” 
office and encourages his executives to 
stand on their own feet, think with their 
own brains. A frequent host, a frequent 
guest, he sings & plays much and well; 
likes horses, dogs, hunting, billiards, golf 
(in which his national handicap was once 
8), says with modest mendacity that he 
does many things, all badly. He has a 
reverse superstition about the number 
thirteen, for his company is called the 
Thirteen Company.* His chief abhorrence 
is modern art. 


*There are 13 letters and characters in the 
company’s name, address and slogan: 

The H. K. McCann Co. 

285 Madison Ave. 

Truth Well Told. 
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LOWER CRATING COSTS 
FOLLOW LABORATORY ANALYSIS 


If you believe there is room 
for improvement in your 
crating, the facilities of the 
Weyerhaeuser Laboratory at 
Cloquet — headquarters for 
the creation of scientific crate 
design and assembly — are 
available. If you are satisfied 
with your crate as is, Weyer- 
haeuser can put at your dis- 
posal its extensive resources 
and all of the economies re- 
sulting from specialized man- 


ufacturing. 


Our Crating Engineers con- 
tinually are eliminating wastes 
in crating methods. A Weyer- 
haeuser Cut-to-Size Crate spe- 
cifically meets the individual 
shipping requirements of your 
product. Its design calls for 
the minimum amount of lum- 
ber required — wood of the 
right kind, the exact size, the 
correct weight, and a specific 
number of pieces. Its assem- 
bly is orderly, simple and fast. 
It has adequate strength and 
rigidity for protection. It is 





CRATE HISTORY No. 233 














As redesigned by Weyerhaeuser Crat- 
ing Engineers, Crate “B” meets all the 
requirements of strength, rigidity, fast, 
easy assembly and ultimate low cost. 
Savings of 47% in lumber and 58% in 
weight were effected and the design so 
simplified that the labor cost of assem- 
bly was materially reduced. Light 
weight, non-splitting lumber, properly 
braced and blocked, provides 
adequate protection. 
neat in appearance. It is de- 
signed, without waste, to 


achieve positive and substan- 
tial reductions in cost — both 
in labor and shipping weights. 
Costly damage claims are re- 


duced to a minimum. 


Our district representative 
will gladly confer with you re- 
garding your definite needs— 
either on your present re- 


quirements for cut-to-size 


Crating Sales Division 
DEPARTMENT 45 


As originally shipped to our Laboratory 
at Cloquet, Crate “A” although made 
of cut-to-size material, was faulty in de- 
sign and construction. The lumber used 
was too heavy and wrong in size; the 
bracing was improperly placed to se- 
cure uniform distribution of the weight 
of the product. Cost of materials and 
assembly was unnecessarily high and 
there was danger of breakage in transit. 





The Weyerhaeuser Seal 
is a symbol of demon- 
strated worth! It iden- 
tifies only the crate that 
has undergone scientific 
study and Laboratory 
Analysis — the crate 
that has been proven to 
be soundly designed and properly assembled. It 
is the mark of approval of the Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineer. 


crates or on cost-saving Lab- 


oratory Analysis of your ship- 
ping methods. 


For the manufacturer who is unable to 
take advantage of the economies of cut-to- 
size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a variety 
of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods in 
standard grades and sizes. These woods 
are light weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings in both 
labor and freight costs. 





WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a new device that 
does far more than 


HUMIDIFY 


@ Discharging moistureinto 
heated air is not enough. This 
only partially solves the problem 
of correcting winter humidity 
conditions. There must be some 
means of controlling humidity — 
accurately, positively; of washing 
air free from impurities; of pro- 
viding diffusion of moisture; of 
forcing circulation throughout 
the house. Anything less than 
this is a compromise — does only 
half the job. 


THE HUMITROL 


The'patenied Lewis Humitrol 
looks like a thermostat — acts like 
one. You set the Humitrol for the 
relative humidity you wish to 
mainiain—it automatically gov- 
erns the operation of the Lewis 
Air Conditioner. Humidity con- 
trol is placed at your finger tips 
as completely as is control of your 
temperature. This means health, 
comfort —it also means lower 
fuel bills. 


DEALERS WANTED 


The field for air conditioning 
offers great possibilities. Live 
dealers will investigate the 
Lewis — no other device of- 
fers complete, controlled 
conditioning of heated air. 





@ Lewis Air Conditioners bring to you for 
the first time complete and controlled air 
conditioning for the heating season. Hu- 
midity is produced in a vaporous, gaseous 
form giving rapid and complete diffusion. 
Recirculation of air is provided. All air is 
washed in the humidifying section. And 
most important, relative humidity through- 
out the house is regulated as accurately as 
temperature. Here, indeed, is the answer to 
your question, ‘‘How shall I keep my house 
comfortable and healthful?’? Furthermore, 
the investment is moderate. Units are avail- 
able in attractive cabinet or concealed 
models, or for basement installation. Full 
information on request. Lewis Corporation. 
819 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Complete 
Investment Program 


1s represen ted by 


North American 
Trust Shares 


The largest fixed investment trust* 


A distinguishing characteristic’ of this security is the 
combination in one investment of bond-like regularity 
of income at an annual rate approximating 6% with 


the potentialities of holding over a period a group of 
the highest grade common stocks listed on The New 


York Stock Exchange. 


In NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES the combination 
of an income and capital appreciation program consti- 
tutes a new investment idea which already has received 
wide acceptance among many thousands of conserva: 
tive investors. This security involves truly a complete 


investment program. 


Available through vour omartarent (Pieler 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 











THEATRE 


87% Failure 

New Year’s Day for show business is 
Aug. 1. Looking over the 1930-31 pros- 
pects last week as the new year was catch- 
ing its stride, show folk detected a bullish 
note. Some 250 productions were sched- 
uled to open on Broadway, some 70 pro- 
ductions were routed to play the provinces 
—an increase of 30 over last year. The 
Theatre Guild announced that it would 
present its repertory in ten cities*—three 
more than the 1929 tour. And although 
Walter Hampden made known that he 
would not go on the road as in previous 
years because of poor business conditions, 
Funnyman Ed Wynn thought prospects 
were bright enough to buy Simple Simon 
(last season’s Ziegfeld show in which he 
appeared) to take on tour. 

In_ retrospect, Billboard, theatrical 
weekly, released elaborate statistics on the 
1929-30 season. Findings: 72 theatres 
with seating capacity for 75,314 people had 
housed 286 productions. There were 62 
musicomedies, 195 legitimate attractions, 
29 repertory plays. Based on the theory 
that 100 performances signifies a hit, 
879% of the legitimate shows failed, a mor- 
tality rate 2% higher than the previous 
season. Of musicomedies, 69% failed, 
10% more than the year before. 

It took 5,719 actors, 255 authors, 55 
librettists, 101 composers, 86 lyric writers, 
54 sketch writers, 202 stage directors, 36 
dance directors, 93 scenic designers and 72 
scenic executors to present the year’s 
shows. Records: 

Most prolific player: Eva Le Gallienne, 
who appeared in 15 productions. 

Most prolific producers: Lee & Jake 
Shubert, who offered eight productions 
from their own offices, were associated 
with 27 others. 

Most prolific playwright: William 
Shakespeare, ten plays of his having been 
revived during the year. 

Most prolific composer: Victor Herbert, 
who contributed music to seven shows. 


Seen 
New Plays in Manhattan 

The Second Little Show. If Pro- 
ducers William A. Brady and Dwight 
Deere Wiman had felt free to dispense 
with the valuable title of their successful 
intimate review of last season their 
present attraction would not suffer by 
inevitable comparison. Last week critics 
could not restrain themselves from heark- 
ing back to the cleverness of last year’s 
show, the clowning of Fred Allen, the 
gyrations of Clifton Webb, the ululations 
of Libby Holman. 

Judged on its own merits, The Second 
Little Show is an extremely tasteful pro- 
duction. On the same ilk as Garrick 
Gaieties, its chorus girls are sprightly if 
individualistic, the young men of the 
ensemble appear at home in tail-coats. 
Principals and choristers trip through 
some graceful routines. In the matter of 
humor, however, The Second Little Show 
is regrettably wanting. Chief funnyman 
is Al Trahan, longtime vaudevillian, whose 


*Baltimore, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis. 
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comic antics on the piano, accompanied 


by a buxom blonde with whom he 
wrestles from time to time, are stretched 
out overlong. 

To the lyricists and songwriters of the 
show go most of the credit for its success. 
Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz, who 
were responsible for many of the tunes 
in last year’s production, have produced 
three memorable numbers: ‘Foolish 
Face,” “Sing Something Simple,” “Lucky 
Seven.” Perhaps even more tintinnabulat- 
ing are the melodies of Messrs. William 
M. Lewis Jr. and Ted Fetter: ‘““My Heart 














SMALL RuTH TESTER 


Tasteful but no ululater. 


Begins to Thump! Thump!” and “What A 
Case I’ve Got On You.” 

If The Second Little Show has a star 
it is small Ruth Tester, who weighs 88 
lb. and once rowed on the Smith College 
crew. Having appeared in The Ramblers 
and Follow Thru, she it is who grimaces 
and capers through “Sing Something 
Simple,” an elemental little ditty which 
consistently interrupts the performance. 


an 





That’s The Woman jis the latest 
offering of Playwright Bayard Veiller 
(The Trial of Mary Dugan, The 13th 
Chair). In the first scene spectators are 
apprised that a young socialite (Gavin 
Muir) will indubitably go to the electric 
chair for the murder of his best friend 
unless he is willing to divulge his move- 
ments on the night of the killing. At the 
last moment Mercer Trask (A. E. Anson), 
a barrister of the Clarence Darrow 
variety, is importuned to cheat the gal- 
lows, free Mr. Muir. Lawyer Trask has 
not been on the case half an hour before 
he divines that Mr. Muir is shielding a 
lady. It takes the rest of the evening to 
find the lady and make her confess. Be- 
cause of her awesome social’ position. and 
because her mother has persuaded her 
that the fine thing to do is to let her lover 
sacrifice himself, the confession does not 
materialize until Lawyer Trask has con- 
fronted the lady (Phoebe Foster) with 
a courtesan hired to do the confessing by 
proxy. 

Plodding along with a majestic pace, 
affording no fresh angle on such a time- 
worn situation, That’s The Woman pre- 
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To Correct Earnings 


Accuracy of an earning statement 


depends on the accuracy with which 


each account is appraised. Error in 


determining depreciation, error in 


distinguishing between capital and 


expense ina plant expenditures, dis- 


torts net profit 


just as much as 


error in computing receipts. Amer- 


ican Appraisal Service, determining 


property facts, provides the means 


for avoiding error, for assuring ac- 


curacy in earnings. 
THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York + 


Chicago + 


Milwaukee 


and Principal Cities 


AN 


INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
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How to Know Investment Opportunity 


N the “Life of Andrew Carnegie” there appears 

this simple statement: ‘His complete knowl- 
edge of facts removed the venture from the field 
of speculation and made it a sound investment’’. 

In the conduct of your own and your com- 
pany’'s business and in the personal handling of 
your privately invested surplus, the same prin- 
ciple applies just as surely asit did in the experi- 
ence of Carnegie. It is your complete knowledge 
of the facts that removes each venture from the 
field of speculation and makes it a sound 
investment. 

A business and financial news service that ever 
helps in reducing speculative risks, and in dis- 
covering and recognizing profit opportunities 
whenand where they exist is at your command. 
That service is in daily newspaper form; it is 
recognized everywhere as an authority; and its 
name is THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
established for nearly 50 years and published by 
the country's largest financial news-gathering 
and distributing organization— Dow, Jones & 
Co. You too can profit by its surprisingly com- 
plete and informative business news and invest- 
ment services. 


You may need more information on: 


Standard Oil of Ind. 
United Gas Corp. 
Inland Stee! Co. 


General Electric 

Electric Auto-Lite 

American Type Founders 

Dow-Jones Bond Averages Bendix Aviation 

(15-year Chart) Procter & Gamble 

Nat. Enameling& Stamping Amer. Agr. Chem. 

Columbia Carbon Short Selling Fallacy 
Borden Co. (An Editorial) 

Freeport-Texas Dow-Jones Stock Averages 

Southern Pacific (33-year Chart) 


Check any 4 reports above you want FREE 
with $3 trial offer of THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL to NEW subscribers only. 


2 MONTHS’ TRIAL— NEXT 50 ISSUES $3 


Regular price $2 for 1 month; $18 a year 
(Trial offer includes 4 reports checked above, 
also Booklet,**Ten Rules for Investors’’, alsolatest 
issue of *‘Corporation Earnings’, Bulletin sum- 
marizing and comparing nearly 500 earnings 
reports issued last month.) 


Ask for Free Sample Copies—No Obligation 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published Daily by Dow, Jones & Co.— Electric Page News-Printers in Over 100 Cities 


44 Broad Street 
CEE TT 


Dept. T-10 
PEOTTEETTTEATIEETI CIEE ELEC REECE PEE CE 


New York City 
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A Trusted 
Messenger Three-Quarters 


of a Century Ago 
—and Today 


MPORTANT records of cities, 

counties and states have been 
made on Byron Weston Co. Linen 
Record paper for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, and these 
records offer mute evidence of the 
durability and permanence of 
that paper. 

Today, Byron Weston Com- 
pany papers are made to the 
same high standard. The seven 
papers listed here offer you the 
choice of a specialty paper for a 
specific purpose. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
is used where ONLY THE BEST will serve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER and Index 
a grade below Typacount—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston 
line, please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
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sents no situation which audiences cannot | 


forecast several scenes ahead of time. 

Phoebe Foster, brunette and beauteous, 
having creditably acquitted herself in 
Topaze, The Jazz Singer, Interference, de- 
serves a far better part than playing a 
Park Avenue Lady Windemere in such 
an inane piece as That’s The Woman. So 
does the rest of an excellent cast. 

ae ne 

Up Pops The Devil. When he was em- 
ployed to write advertising at $75 per 
week, Steve Merrick (Roger Pryor) was 
unable to write his book. Living in a 
Greenwich Village flat with Anne (Sally 
Bates), who is trying to be a dancer, his 
numerous and very funny friends thwart 
the accomplishment of any worthy proj- 
ect. So Steve and Anne get married. She 
goes to dance in a cinemansion while he 
stays home, keeps house, writes the book. 
This scheme proves faulty, and they quar- 
rel and separate; she neglects to tell him 
they are about to have issue. Meeting 
again—after Steve has become success- 
ful—to plan a divorce, they become recon- 
ciled. 

As a social drama Up Pops The Devil is 
thin stuff, but as a comedy it is eminently 
successful. Albert Hackett, one of the 
two authors, does excellently in the part 
of a gin-witted journalist, saving a gen- 
erous helping of the funny lines for him- 
self. Learning that Miss Bates had left 
Mr. Pryor without informing him of the 
baby’s imminence, he ingenuously in- 
quires “Don’t they tell fathers any more?” 

Roger Pryor will be remembered as the 
kinky-headed, bashful husband of last 
season’s Apron Strings. Up Pops The 
Devil affords him another chance to play 
the part of a puzzled, naive young man, 
establishing him as a first rate juvenile. 
Sally Bates, who has had dealings with 
the Theatre Guild, carries off the honors 
for gracious and adult acting. 
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Born. A son, heir apparent to the Bel- 
gian throne; to the Crown Princess Astrid 
Sophie Louise Thrya, niece of King Gustaf 
V of Sweden; and Crown Prince Léopold 
Philippe Charles Albert Meinrad Hubertus 
Marie Miguel, Duc de Brabant. Weight: 
8 lb. 11 oz. Name: Baudouin* Albert Axel 
Marie Gustave. 

Engaged. McClelland Barclay, famed 
painter of advertisements for Fisher Body 
Co. and Camel Cigarets; and Heléne 
Marie C. Haskin, his model for Fisher 
Body advertisements, a member of the 
cast last year of Fred Stone’s musical 
comedy Ripples; in Manhattan. He is 
notably adroit with red. 

Married. Clarence Cook Little, 42- 
year-old director of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, onetime (1922- 
25) president of the University of Maine, 
onetime (1925-29) president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, director of the Amer- 
ican League for Birth Control; and Beat- 
rice W. Johnson, his pupil at Maine in 


*Baudouin was the sixth name of Philippe, 
| Duc de Saxe, father of King Albert, brother of 
| late King Léopold II. 


























When back seat diving ' eres- 
start the Crosley ROAMIO 


“Look out!’ ‘Be careful!’® ‘“‘Ooh! We’re 
coming to a hill!’? No longer need you grit 
your teeth and suffer such well-meant but irri- 
tating exclamations. Instead—just turn on 
our CROSLEY ROAMIO Automobile Radio 
eceiving Set. All fear and irritability are for- 
gotten as you spin along the smooth road 
enjoying concerts, symphonies, the latest dance 
hits, or the wit of world-famous humorists. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective 
and sensitive. You’ll easily get your favorite 
programs. The automatic volume control 
maintains a practically uniform volume, even 
on distant stations. You lock the CROSLEY 
ROAMIO just as you do your automobile. It 
uses Screen Grid tubes, Neutrodyne circuit, 
and employs the latest type Crosley dynamic- 
power speaker. Thousands are now in use. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be 
installed in your car no matter what its make. It fits 
snugly and conveniently under the dash, entirely out 
of the way. It will give you hours of satisfying leasure 
and delightful relaxation. Consider too, that the 
rice of this marvelous set is amazingly low—only 
75.00, less accessories—installation extra. Go to 
our nearest Crosley dealer today—see the CROSLEY 
OAMIO—hear it—drive with it. Or write for cir- 
cular and name of nearest Crosley distributor who will 
arrange for installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is 
recommended for use in motor boats and cruisers. 


The CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1302-B Arlington St. CINCINNATI 
Home of “‘the Nation’s Station’”>—WLW 


Also manufacturers of Crosley A. C., D. C. and Battery 
Radio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 


| ERO SLEY “RAD10_ 
APPETIZER 


Just the right racy sea-tang has B & M 
Clam Bouillon... delicious product of 
Burnham & Morrill Company. Hot or 
cold, it puts a keener edge on appetite; 
aids digestion. 


oa 


seaadehe ett “7 


‘*ten bracing cocktails"’ 

Concentrated. When served, this sa- 
vory sea-essence is diluted with water. 
One seven-oz. bottle makes five serv- 
ings of healthful soup. . . five cups of 
superb hot bouillon. . . (delicious with 
whipped cream floating on top), or ten 
bracing clam juice cocktails. 
Posted. Coupon below will bring B & M 
Clam Bouillon by parcel post .. . when 
mailed to Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine. 


I want bottles of B& M Clam 
Boutllon. I enclose §. or send 
them C. O. D. 


1 bottle 35c—6 in carton, $2.00 (Advertisement) 
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1922, his assistant in 1924, a women’s 
adviser at Michigan when Dr. Little was 
its president; at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. (Year ago, Dr. Little divorced his 
first wife.) 

a eae 

Married. Lammot du Pont, 49, of St. 
Amour, Kennett Pike, Wilmington, Del., 
president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co.; and Mrs. Caroline Hynson Stollen- 
werck of Scarsdale, N. Y.; in Wilmington. 
Lammot 3rd, eldest of seven children, was 
best man. 

—©o——_- 

Married. Alexander Winton, 70, old- 
time automobile man; and Mrs. Mary E. 
Avery, 47 (his fourth), three weeks after 
his divorce from Composer Marion Camp- 


bell, 30 (Trae, Sept. 1). 
—® 








Divorce Rumored. Mildred Zukor | 


Loew (now in Reno), daughter of Presi- 


dent Adolph Zukor of Paramount-Famous- | 


Lasky; from Arthur M. Loew, vice presi- 
dent of Loew’s, Inc., son of the late Film 
Producer Marcus Loew. 


Sued for Divorce. 





Michael John 


Cudahy, 23, Chicago meat scion (poisoned | 
by liquor three weeks ago, Time, Aug. | 


11); by Mrs. 
Charge: cruelty. 
—®>—_- 

Died. Charles E. Bedford Jr., 30, son 
of Vice President Bedford of the Vacuum 
Oil Co.; by his own hand, in a dollar-a- 
night Brooklyn hotel. When only 19, Bed- 
ford came home from the War mentally 
sick. The same year he stole a car to 
escape from a physician, went to gaol in | 
Indiana, later to a New York asylum from 
which he ran away. Ashamed to go home, 
although his family used every possible 
persuasion, he wandered, hid himself in | 
crowds, spent the past five years in Brook- | 


lyn slums. 
ie an 

Died. Patrick Joseph Tuohy, 36, able 
one-armed painter of the Irish artistic 
revolution, for five years a student under 
Sir William Orpen who called him “the 
best painter Ireland has produced in gener- 
ations”; by his own hand, in Manhattan, 
where he had lived for four years. 
, 
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Died. Robert J. Firestone, 57, brother 





Muriel Evans Cudahy. | 





of famed Rubberman Harvey Samuel 
Firestone, 61; of heart disease, in Cleve- | 
land. Until 1919, Robert was a vice presi- | 
dent of Harvey’s company; subsequently | 
he engaged in local businesses. 
Oo—_ 

Died. Simon William Straus, 63, Man- 
hattan banker, chairman of S. W. Straus 
& Co. (Manhattan financiers), Chicago’s 
Franklin Trust & Savings Bank, the 
American Society for Thrift, financial | 
backer of Manhattan’s Chanin and Chrys- 
ler buildings; after long illness, of anemia, | 
at his home in Manhattan. 

Died. Sir James Guthrie, 71, leading 
force in Scotch painting, for 17 years 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy; 
at Rowmore, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
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Died. Rev. Father John G. Hagen, 83, 
longtime director of the Vatican Observa- 
tory in Rome, only American-born citizen 
of the Vatican State; after a short illness, | 
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“first lady of the air 
Flies a Lockheed-Vega 


Among women pilots today, Miss Amelia Earhart is recog- 
nized as the outstanding personality—America’s “first lady 
of the air.” Her fame rests not only on being the first 
woman to fly the Atlantic but also upon her unusual flying 
ability. As proof of this she holds a number of women’s 
speed records—made with her swift Lockheed-Vega. 


This summer, with the first standard model all-metal cabin 
Lockheed -Vega ever produced, she established three new 
international records for women within two weeks’ time— 
a speed rate of 174.9 miles per hour over a 100 kilometer 
course (62.13 miles) with plane empty—a rate of 171.5 miles 
per hour over the same course with a load of 1103 pounds 
—and a rate of 181.18 miles per hour over a 3 kilometer 
course (1.86 miles). 


It is significant that Miss Earhart chose a Lockheed as her 
personal plane. Everyone knows that Lockheed is the 
world’s fastest commercial airplane—but experienced pilots 
know in addition that it is the easiest ship to handle. That 
is one :zason why Miss Earhart selected a Lockheed. 


For speed—and safety—Lockheed is unmatched. It flies faster 
and lands more slowly than any plane of 
its power or weight—controls perfectly 
even under stalling speeds. Whether there 
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DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


<i CKHEED 





is a woman pilot at the controls or a man, = 
“it takes a Lockheed to beat a Lockheed.” oe 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK :: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 
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Ideal is the Flexlume combina- 
tion of beautiful raised glass 
letters with the vivid red, blue, 
green or other colors of neon letters and borders. White letters for day and night 
clear reading .. . brilliant neon for color attraction. 


Show the Quality of 
Your Business and Service 
to Impress Your Public 


.»» DAY AND NIGHT 











O identify your business for a constant stream 

_ of prospective customers...toremind old patrons 

to “‘come here to buy,” nothing i is so continuously and 

economically effective as a brilliant and colorful Flex- 
lume electric display. 

Flexlumes are giving new distinction to 100,000 

business locations . . . giving the prestige of up-to- 





letters or flashing exposed lamp bulbs—have estab- 
lished a new standard of electrical advertising value. 


Write us to submit, without obligation, color 
sketch of an electric display designed especially Tor 
your business. We will tell you how you can derive 
the benefits of electrical advertising on monthly serv- 
ice-rental. FLEXLUME CorporaTiON, 1093 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Factories also in Toronto, Can., 
Atlanta, Ga., Kansas City, Mo., and Houston, Tex. 


cr 

ny date advertising to small businesses . . . € mblazoning 
S) the trade-names and products of large corporations 
Cy across the country. 

J ; 

ed It will pay you to consult the local Flexlume repre- 
we) sentative. He can tell you the reasons why Flexlume 
go neon is more brilliantly colorful, more dependable in 
, operation ... why the Flexlume combination dis- 
Y plays—combining neon with clear-cut raised glass 
om 

z. 
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Attar) CABS 


LEXLUMF 


CORPORATION 








Goodyear uses brilliant letters of 
red Flexlume neon and clear-cut 





NEON TUBE 
RAISED GLASS 


southern Texas. 


| build San Francisco. 
| per year to collectors who went to Baffin 
| Bay, Labrador, the tropics to find speci- 
| mens for him. Some of the rarest are 





J TK SALES AND 
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US. AND CANADA 


raised glass to bring customers lo LETTER 


dealers’ doors. 






ANIMALS 





‘Lion Film 


Alfred Daub, Seattle big game hunter, 
returned to Nairobi, Africa, last week, 


| from a hunting trip, told of a new way to 


take wild animals pictures. Tying the 
carcass of a zebra behind a truck, Hunter 


| Daub and his q@mpanions drove around 
| the African veldt. 

| smelled the meat, 
| animals fought for the bait, Hunter Daub 


Two lions and a lioness 
ran after. While the 


sat safely in the truck, cranked his camera. 





Stowaway 


In the current report of the Field 
Museum, Chicago, Karl P. Schmidt, as- 
sistant curator of reptiles, announced that 
he had received a rare Texas plated lizard, 
which he had long wanted. Found in a 
crate of lettuce by a grocer of Deerfield, 
Ill., it had come as a stowaway from 


N 
So 


Butterfly Man 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bought itself a bargain last week. It ac- 
quired a collection of 1,000,000 butterflies 
and moths—valued at $1 per specimen 
—belonging to the late Dr. William 
Barnes of Decatur, Ill. for $50,000, or a 
nickel per insect. Usefulness of the col- 
lection, to be housed in the National Mu- 
seum, Washington: with the new speci- 
mens on hand the Government can more 
readily identify insect pests. 

Dr. Barnes started the work 50 years 
ago by chasing butterflies in the Rockies 
on his vacations. Soon his hobby became 





| famed. Friends, collectors, strangers sent 


him specimens. At an auction sale in a 
French town, he bought the collection of 
Dr. Oberthur, French scientist, discovered 


| in it insects brought to Europe in 1829 by 
| English explorers looking for a northwest 
| passage to India. 


Three other of his 
valuable butterflies, now extinct, came 
from the swamp which was drained to 
He paid $10,000 


worth $20,000 a piece. Most of these are 
drab, colorless. The brilliant butterflies 
are common. 





; ans. 
Bird Senator 

In Jefferson City, Mo., Harry Bartow 
Hawes, U. S. Senator from Missouri, told 
the Democratic state convention this week 
that he was going to retire from politics 
to become president of the More Game 
Birds for America Commission, a new 
foundation sponsored by Joseph Palmer 
Knapp, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of Crowell Publishing Co. and Thomas 
William Lamont, banker. Joseph Knapp, 
although he was once arrested for shoot- 
ing too many ducks on his island in North 
Carolina, has long regretted the fact that 
U. S. birds are disappearing. Last spring, 
Mr. Knapp read a book on black bass 
written by Senator Hawes, decided that 
Senator Hawes was the man to head an 
efficient commission. He offered him the 
presidency for ten years at a salary of 
$50,000 per year. The new president, who 


| also wrote a book on the dog, will begin 
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work at once but will draw no salary until 
1933 when his Senate term expires. 

The commission endowment amounts to 
five million dollars, will shortly be in- 
creased to ten. With headquarters at 
Washington, it will be national in scope, 
will work in co-operation with both state 
and federal governments. In addition to 
conserving animals by founding sanctu- 
aries, providing food in bad seasons, it will 
attempt systematic replacement in areas 
where birds have become scarce. Influence 
will be exerted on law. 

Senator Hawes, 60, has a cottage near 
Doniphan, Mo., where he spends out-of- 
door vacations, entertains friends with 





Acme 
SENATOR Harry BARTow HAwEs 


To .protect birds, he will earn $500,000. 


hunting trips. Sent to Congress in 1921, 
he was, last session, author of a resolution 
creating a Senate committee to study ani- 
mal problems. 


Fortnight ago, the International Associ- 
ation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
commissioners met in Toronto, recom- 
mended that the duck shooting season be 
shortened this year. Because of the 
drought only 50% of usual number of 
ducklings were hatched. 


. —— ©)" 
Terrapin 


One day rain spoiled a rodeo at Miller’s 
tor Ranch in Ponca City, Okla. Turtles 
came out after the rain and someone had 
the idea of racing them instead of horses. 
Last week 10,000 entries arrived in poul- 
try cars to race in the sixth annual terrapin 
derby at Ponca City. Their owners 
chalked identifying numbers on_ their 
diamond-panelled backs and put them 
under a big canvas hoop in the middle of 
a circle. Up went the hoop as the crowd 
shouted. Many turtles lay still, inert or 
stupid. Others began to move at frenzied 
speed but grew discouraged and lay down 
or remembered something and went back. 
A few plodded on to the outer line of the 
circle. First across, and winner of $7,100 
was Goober Dust, owned by Mrs. Cora M. 
Day of Ponca City. Second prize, $1,250, 
went to an anonymous turtle belonging 
to F. V. Huddleston of Bluff City, Kan. 


TIME 


SPORT 


Ring Death 


Last week Max Baer, second rate Cali- 
fornia heavyweight, won a bout from 
Frankie Campbell, San Francisco Italian, 
by a knockout. In the second round 
Baer fell in Campbell’s corner, half- 
slipping, half knocked down. Campbell 
went to a neutral corner and stood with 
his back to his fallen opponent, looking 
out over the crowd. The referee ruled 
that Baer had slipped, motioned him to 
get up. Baer rushed across the ring and 
while Campbell stood with his back turned 
hit him terrific punches. “I feel as though 
something in my head had cracked,” 
Campbell told his handlers in the rest 
period. He fought back till the fifth 
round, the most brutal ever seen in a San 
Francisco ring, when Baer propped him, 
semi-conscious, against the ropes and hit 
him at will for some time without interfer- 
ence from the referee. When Baer’s blows 
slowed to the extent of allowing him to 
fall, Campbell slipped forward on his side. 
He was counted out while the crowd 
stormed the ring trying to get at Referee 
Toby Irwin. Never regaining conscious- 
ness, Campbell died a few hours later be- 
cause his brain had been snapped from 
its supporting tissue. 


—? 











Matterhorn 


For centuries the stark silent height of 
the Matterhorn uttered no challenge. 
Like the Greek Gods of Olympus, like 
the Firegoddess Pele of Kilauea, a 
legendary monster of the Matterhorn 
threatened and forbade. In the middle 
of the last century Englishmen came, 
applied cold geological calculations to the 
possibility of ascent, exploded the monster 
forever. Since then the Matterhorn has 


often been scaled, though hundreds have | 


perished in the attempts. Last week an 
American, Leon Goodrich of Manhattan, 








set a record by climbing from a low out- | 


station to the peak and back in 3 hr. 
I5 min. 

Most notable of the famed who pre- 
viously had scaled the Valaisian Alps was 
the onetime Mgr. Achille Ratti, new Pope 
Pius XI. 


Who Won 


@ Gallant Fox, with Earl Sande up: the 
Lawrence Realization Stake at Belmont 
by a nose from Questionnaire. His earn- 
ings, now greatest of any U. S. horse in 
history, total $317,865. 

@ Billy Arnold, Chicago speed driver: the 
200-mi. classic 
Miller Special, beating Deacon Litz in a 
Duesenberg after a wild duel full of skids, 
blowouts, breaks on the turns. 

@ Sarah Palfrey of Brookline: the girl’s 
national lawn tennis championship for the 
third year in a row, beating Helen Mar- 
lowe 10-8, 5-7, 6-1. 

@ Tommy Freeman, Cleveland welter- 
weight: the world’s championship of his 
class on the decision of a. hometown ref- 
eree in a 15-round bout with flashy black 
Jack Thompson of Oakland, Calif. who 
had him on the floor in the second round, 
made him reel in the seventh, and kept on 
even terms with him all through. 
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you can provide your factory, 

office, sales room, any kind of 
room or building with the right 
kind of indoor climate just as easily 
as you can light it with electricity 
or heat it with steam. 

















The Niagara Air Conditioner is a 
complete climate machine. It auto- 
matically warms or cools, moistens or 
dries and cleans the air in any room, 
maintaining both temperature and 
relative humidity just as desired. 


Used for human comfort, air condi- 
tioning creates custemers for any kind of 
business that serves the public. It will 
make you and your employees more 
effective to do your work under ideal 
conditions. 


There are thousands of industrial uses 
for air conditioning in making, storing 
or handling any material that is sensitive 
to undue heat, cold or moisture in the 
air or change in atmospheric conditions. 


The Niagara Air Conditioner shown, one of 
six sizes, furnishes the correct climate for a man- 
ufacturer of paper products. 


Niagara Blower engineers are experts in the 
problems of humidification, dehumidification, 
drying, recovery of solvents, handling materials 
by air, heating or ventilating. 


If you have such a problem in your business, 
write the Niagara Blower Company, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Branches and Sales Rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. 





AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Niagara Air Conditioners, Fan Heaters, 
Fans Coolers, Niagara Aluminum 
Heating Coils, and Cooling Coils 
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He’ll do a better 


job if you give 
him warm mov- 
ing air fo workin 


Do you remember some of the 
stifling hot days last July when 
the air was dead and stagnant, 
when you felt way below par and 
work was an effort? 

If your heating system provides 
such sultry weather inside your plant 
during fall and winter, watch out for 
slackened production and frequent 
layoffs. 

It’s a simple job to get this inside 
climate under control now, before 
stagnant air begins to stifle this quar- 
ter’s production. 

Merely install Trane Unit Heaters 
and you give your men warm moving 
air to work in. For Trane Unit Heat- 
ers circulate the air. They drive the 
warmth down to the working level 
and keep it constantly in motion. 
They help to keep the men in good 
health, ready and able to do a full 
day’s quota of good work. 

You will be sur- 
prised to learn the 
low cost of these 
modern heaters. 

Completely in- patel... 
stalled, they cost [Riesgitare worms seve 
30 to 40% less than f wn 
old-fashioned cast 
iron radiators or pipe coils. Year after 
year they cut your annual fuel bill at 
least one fourth. 

When you install Trane Unit Heat- 
ers you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the job will be right in every 
detail. Trained heating engineers, 
pioneers in this type of heating, per- 
fected the Trane Unit Heater to its 









Wn a chance 


@ Berkeley Bell, 22-year-old Texas tennis 
star, by defeating debonair, beret-wearing 
Jean Borotra, only French entrant: in the 
first round of the national singles cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills. 

@ The U. S. six-metre yacht team: a series 
of match races with the English team in 
Long Island Sound off Oyster Bay, 4 to o. 
@ The New York Giants: a doubleheader 
with Boston, 12 to 1 and 7 to 2, thereby 


| crowding St. Louis for second place in 








present state of complete dependabil- | 
ity. These same men are at your 
service to help your engineers lay out | 
your unit heating system for max- | 
imum efficiency. 

The heaters must be right, the sizes | 
must be right, the layout must be | 
right, if you are going to give your | 
men a chance to do better work in 
properly warm, moving air. For au- | 
thoritative help on all three require- 
ments of the modern heating system, 
call in the Trane sales-engineer. And 
mail the coupon for the full story of 
the heaters that keep production 
where you want it. 


TRANE 


Specialists in Heating 


Also makers of Blast Heaters for industrial processes, and 
Concealed Heaters for homes, offices, apartments, hospitals, 
etc.—now sold in the price range of old-fashioned radiators 





| wa TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 9 tq 

| 400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. | 
Send your free heating booklets 

| 0 How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. | 

| 0) Modern Heating Without Radiators (for homes, | 
offices, etc.) 
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Ltd., Toronto. 
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| Island’s polo country. 
| along the roads, driving a little faster than 
| usual for there were many trips to be 
| made—guests met at the station, a wait 
| at the front door and then to Meadow 
| Brook or Piping Rock for lunch, then the 
| game, then out to dinner, and a long wait 
| through the dancing. At the parties, and 


the pennant race. Two days earlier John 
J. McGraw, famed manager who has 
bossed the Giants for 27 years, signed a 


| contract ($50,000) for five years more, 


dispelling rumors that he was about to go 
with some American League club. 


Bene” ee i 


At Meadow Brook 


The J. Cheever Cowdins gave a party 
the night before and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney gave one the night after. There 
were parties all week through Long 
Big cars hurried 


in the garish, robins-egg blue grandstand 
at the games, was a mingling of many 
worlds, the great business world and the 
somewhat different, sporting-society world, 


| with a touch of court and politics. Andrew 
| Mellon and Harold S. Vanderbilt (see 


p. 57), British Ambassador Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the Stokes, Astors, Burdens, 
Hitchcocks and Long Islanders, with a 
rag tag of art and literature plus Betty 
Nuthall and Rudy Vallée—and at the root 
of it a fact: the U. S. polo team won the 
first match in the international series from 
England at Meadow Brook, 10 to 5. 

It was not the English team that people 
expected a month ago. Aidan Roark got 
mastoid. Captain Richard George, an- 
other tentative No. 1, fell ill too. Barney 
Balding was tried out for a week. He 
had to quit after a bad fall. A young 
lieutenant of the Royal Scots Greys named 
Humphrey Guinness had done well as a 
substitute in 1927. There was nothing for 
it now but to put him in at back, move 
the veteran Lewis Lacey to No. 2—a posi- 
tion he had never played before when a 
match meant anything—leave Capt. C. T. 
I. Roark at No. 3 and let Gerald Balding 
try No. 1. The situation was not as bad 
as it sounded because Lacey is brilliant at 
any position and Guinness had been play- 


| ing splendidly. Also, the Englishmen were 


saying that this time they knew they were 
not outmounted—they had brought along 
better ponies than any previous British 
team. On the American side nothing sen- 
sational had happened. Five-foot one- 
inch, 175-lb. Eric Pedley of California 
had made No. 1 as everyone expected him 
to—the first westerner to get on an inter- 
national team. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. was 
at No. 3 where he could not be expected 
to make as many goals as he used to at 
No. 2 but where he could feed Pedley and 
Hopping long drives to score on. Big, 
young, hard-hitting Winston Guest was at 
back. 

Critics had predicted a runaway for the 
Americans. This did not happen. Through 
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the first half, and until the seventh 
chukker, the Englishmen made it hard. 
Lacey’s Argentine ponies outran the big- 
ger U. S. mounts. for a while; first Guest, 
then Roark and Hitchcock broke mallets. 
Lacey stole the ball from Hopping and 
Hitchcock for beautiful shots. What the 
English team lacked most was an accu- 
rate goal shooter like Pedley. Consist- 
ently the ball was fed to Balding at No. 1, 
but under pressure, Balding’s shots were 
sliced, sometimes missed entirely. In the 
last periods the U. S. team put on speed 
while their opponents tired; Hopping 
banged in a 60-yd. drive; Hitchcock got in 
a long one, but twice Lacey got away from 
the pack for spectacular scores. “. . . The 
hardest match I ever played in,” said 
Hitchcock as he dismounted. 
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Off Newport 
(See front cover) 

The Event. 

For the America’s Cup—rococo, gourd- 
necked silver trophy 2 ft. 3 in. high, 
offered by the Royal Yacht Squadron for 
a sailing race in England in 1851, won by 
the yacht America, and ever since the 
property of U. S. yachtsmen: 

A series of match races off Newport, 
R. I., on courses to be announced by 


signals from the committee boat on the | 


day of each race, the winner to be the 
boat taking four races out of seven: 

The contestants: two yachts built 
within the limit of the specifications for 
the Seventy-Six Rating Class under the 
“Universal Rule”* to race without time 
allowance. 


The defender: Enterprise, owned by a | 


syndicate headed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
and including Harold Stirling Vanderbilt, 
George Fisher Baker Jr., and Vincent 
Astor. Skipper: Harold Stirling Vanderbilt. 

The challenger: Shamrock V, owned by 
Sir Thomas Lipton and sailed by his 
professional captain, Edward Hearn. 

The Boats. Critics who say Shamrock 
V has no chance think so because: 1) 
Under the rules of the America’s Cup 
races she crossed the ocean on her own 
bottom and had to be rerigged when she 
got here, while the Enterprise has been 
tuning up all summer. 2) She is sailed by 
an Englishman unfamiliar with the ocean 
at Newport, while Skipper Vanderbilt has 
sailed at Newport since boyhood. 3) She 
is sailed by a professional, and profes- 
sionals as a class are rarely as resourceful 
as amateurs. 

People who think better of her re- 
member: 1) That in her trials in England 
she was far faster than all reasonable 
estimates of her speed based on_ her 
measurements. She beat famed Candida, 
a boat with five tons less displacement 
and 800 square feet more sail. 2) She can 
stand up in a wind and is wonderfully fast 
in light airs. One day at Newport when 
the U. S. contestants, holding an elimina- 
tion trial, lay becalmed, she ghosted 
through them all as though she had an 
engine. 

One thing no one argues—Shamrock V 





*An extremely technical mathematical calcu- 
lation providing that the rating equals 
Length x ySailing area 
o 18 ——_- 





3 Displacement 








THE BRICK AND THE SCARAB 


When ordinary letters were picture drawings on 
sun-dried bricks, Pharaoh of Egypt, ruler of the 
civilized world, communicated with his satraps 
by messenger. His authority and prestige was rep- 
resented by a scarab, symbol of eternal life, carved 
from a jewel and engraved with his signature. 
Some business firms by the inferior 
quality of their stationery still suggest the 
letter scratched on the crude brick. Others see 
the wisdom of the symbol of the scarab and 


put their signatures on Crane’s Bond only. 


Crane’s Bond unfail- 
ingly carries a prestige 
message. Wherever your 
, letters go, it will be- 
speak your good taste 


and the high stand- 
B O N D ing of your business. 


for letterheads 


and envelopes 









CRANE & CO... Inc. *« DALTON, MASS. 
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Blows Hot when it’s Cold- Blows Cool when it’s Hot 
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YOu and 


Jack Frost | 


Why did you buy a closed car? 
For no other reason than weather- 
protection and comfort. 

But you found that comfort re- 
quired heat—pure-air heat—in 
bitter cold weather and chilly days. 

Heat engineers concentrated on 
the problem, with the result that 
you can now control the heat in 
your car as surely as in your home 


—and more quickly, with 


iby sho sD D95 


Ha Déés 


arerk HEATER 


WATER 


Patent Nos. RE17131 and 1746985 


Now you can drive wherever you like at any 
season of the year . . . in bitter sub-zero, or 
mildly chilly weather, without a worry or a 
care—you will be comfortable. 

Hot water heat means fresh air heat, and 
the fan-forced radiation of HaDees not only 
gives you the volume of heat but also enables 
you to direct the heat in any and all direc- 
tions desired. 

Then, in summer the HaDees Heater can 
be turned into a ventilation system. 


Front dash models for Sedans and Coupes 
—a special model for Ford cars—also a De 
Luxe Rear Seat Heater. 

Ask your dealer to give you all the facts. 


Every HaDees Heater guaranteed by 

the world’s largest bonding house, the 

National Surety Company. Their Gold 

Bond guarantee of quality adds no 
extra cost to you. 


LIBERTY FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 











the never-failing, economical, 
all- winter radiator fluid. 


Ask your dealer. 








| a day is charmed by him. 
(A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 


| HaDees Non- Freezing Fluid, 





TIME 


is handsome. Hers is a gull-shaped green 
body, striped with a white boot-top at 
the waterline, the light swell amidships 
giving a look of speed. Mahogany over a 
steel frame, with keel, stem, and stern- 
post of wood, a dagger-plate centreboard 
streamlined and built of teak, plated with 
bronze. Her hull measurements are within 
a fraction of an inch the same as Enter- 
prise’s; she carries 16 square feet less 
sail and has a little more displacement. 
She can ride an English chop on a reach 
and pull before the wind; what she can 
do in the slow swells of Newport water 
remains problematical. She is a modern, 
but not a strikingly original boat; there 
are comparatively few tricks in her rig- 
ging, few experiments, and it is this that 
constitutes her main point of difference 


| from Enterprise, the most radically ex- 
| perimental racer ever built, and one of the 


most expensive. 

Enterprise, costing more than $1,000,- 
000, was designed by W. Starling Burgess, 
who is also an airplane engineer. With 
the wealth of the great Vanderbilt syndi- 
cate behind him, he worked on theories 
no one had had a chance to apply before. 
When he put in an aluminum alloy 
duralumin metal mast, painted white, 
sailors called it the “bean blower” and 


| scornfully predicted that it would collapse 


in the first puff. It is made in two layers 


held together by 100,000 rivets. It is | 
| much lighter and stronger than wood. For 
| firmness, it was stepped in a water-tight | 
| steel tub full of molten metal—“Wood’s | 
| metal” 
| melts at 120°. 


lead, and bismuth) which 
It is wedged at the deck 


with hard rubber. 

Enterprise has eight mainsails and 50 
other assorted pieces of canvas. All 
summer, sails have been rushed by motor 
truck from the Ratsey and Lapthorn loft 
in City Island to Enterprise and back 


(tin, 


again for alteration. Four sailmakers are | 
on hand at Newport to make minor | 


changes and repairs. Being launched early 
enough to get her sails in beautiful trim 


for the trials was one reason why Enter- | 


prise beat the other U. S. contestants, 
Weetamoe, Yankee, Whirlwind, for the 
right to defend the Cup. -In the first trials 
on the Sound she proved that like Sham- 
rock V she was a ghoster. 

The Men. America’s Cup contests, long 
a personal rivalry between Sir Thomas 
Lipton and U. S. yachtsmen, have created 
an odd inversion of partisanship. Many 
Americans would like Lipton to win be- 
cause they feel he is a fine sportsman. 
Many Englishmen would like to see him 
lose because in the 32 years that he has 
built boats for the cup contests he had 
never allowed any fellow-countryman to 
make a challenge, always getting his own 
in first. Now 80, ruddy, genial, and almost 
professionally optimistic, he still affects 


| the costume that appears in most photo- 
cap, | 


graphs—blue suit, 
polka dot tie. 

Anyone meeting Sir Thomas Lipton for 
There are 
certain stories that he loves to tell: how 
as a boy of 18, living in the U. S. and 
supporting his mother, he managed to save 
$320 in 18 months . . . how he walked 
into the White House one day and spoke 
to President Hayes, who took him for a 
despatch boy ... his remark on being 
shown the tea thrown overboard during 


serge yachting 





HEAD 


Give Your 
Brain a Break 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
901 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy o 


your scientific treatise on correct seated 
posture entitled, “‘A Word on the 
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UP! 


Aluminum Chair 
No. 516. 
Sor Executives 








HERE is a direct relation between 

your mental alertness and the way 

you sit. You can’t begin to function 
normally when vital organs are abused by 
poor posture. Lungs cramped by bending 
over your work exclude one-seventh of 
your normal intake of air —thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of oxygen available for 
blood purification. If you wonder how 
seriously this affects your well-being, re- 
member that the average man, when his 
supply of oxygen is cut off, loses con- 
sciousness in just three minutes! 

Your heart, which already has the enor- 
mous task of pumping 8 tons of blood 
daily, is overtaxed by the extra burden 
of forcing blood through pinched blood 
vessels. Nerves, muscles, your eliminatory 
system — are affected by incorrect posture. 


Sit erectly. You will do so in a Do/More 
Chair because it is designed for correct 
posture and because it is fitted to your 
measurements and serviced by a Do/More 
seating expert. We will be glad to have 
you try an executive model bes that you 
may test its enormous benefits. Write for 
particulars and a copy of our enlightening 


treatise on scientific seating. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
901 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 















Executive's Physical Power.”” 
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the Boston Tea Party: 


his yacht Erin. Last week he was seri- | 
ously ill, result of over-exertion which a | 


“They had a lot & 
of good sense. It wasn’t Lipton’s.” He 
refers to the cup as “that old mug.” In ec as CTO ef ) 1S 
Newport he has kept much to himself on 


recent operation forbade. 

A different, a less democratic type of | 
sportsman is Harold Stirling Vanderbilt. 
Deprived of the incentive of fortune 
building and at the same time equipped 
with a limitless facility for the cultivation | 
of whims by his share ($30,000,000) of | | 
the monumental capital of his family; he | 
turned to sport all the energy and bril- | 
liance of a fine executive intelligence. | 
When he graduated from St. Mark’s school 
he won the Founder’s medal for being the 
best pupil. At Harvard he finished a four- 
year course in three years and was a mem- 
ber of the Porcellian Club and manager 
of the football team. During this period 
the nickname “Mike” was applied to him 
for some reason now forgotten. Later, his 
various directorates and the importance 
of his activities in law and the railroad 
business did not interfere with his more 
ardent interests. He became famous as 
one of the best auction-bridge players in | 
the world, gave his name to a convention | 
of bidding (Time, Sept. 30), and is largely 
responsible for the present vogue of con- | 
tract bridge. When automobiling was a | 
sport he had the fastest car in Newport; 
when planes became practical he had the 
most elaborate one in the U. S. One day 
he left his yacht during a New York Yacht 
Club cruise, flew from Newport to South- 
ampton to play 18 holes of golf, flew to a | 
Harvard-Yale baseball game and to 
Poughkeepsie for a rowing race in the late 
afternoon, going on to dinner in Port 
Washington, L. I. 

Now 46, still a bachelor in spite of 
many reported engagements, he has re- 
tained yachting as his major hobby. As 
a boy of 12 he had spent his vacations 
knocking around the Ida Lewis lighthouse. 
In 1913 he sailed his yacht Vagrant from 
Portsmouth, Maine to Lisbon, Portugal 
in 23 days and won the King’s Cup. He 
was Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club for three years and served on a sub- 
marine chaser during the War. At all his 
amusements he works hard. He went into 
training last spring to be in shape to sail 
Enterprise. He smokes a pipe, seldom 
drinks. On Vara, in Newport, he does 
calesthenics on deck in pajamas. After 
breakfast he goes aboard Enterprise, wear- 
ing a business suit and a felt hat, to super- 
vise the daily tinkering with the rigging. 
In the rain he wears a yellow slicker, but 
often sails the big yacht in shirtsleeves. 
When there is the slightest imperfection 
in the way the boat is handled in practice 
he puts about and goes through the ma- 
neuver over again. He speaks quietly to 
ne crew and addresses his sailing master 

“Mr.” He sails a boat hard and cleverly 
on the wind and has a reputation as a 
windjammer, one who would “‘set a circus- 
tent on deck in a blow if he could find a 
pole to put it on.” To the brain busy 
behind his square, high forehead, prodding 
out through his pince-nez, the U. S. looks 
as the course signals go up on the com- 
mittee boat in answer to a southwest Sep- 
tember wind and the two sloops put over 
the line, from Brenton’s Reef to sea, from 
sea to Cuttyhunk. 
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FERODO AND ASBESTOS 


fetters. 


Af Me: a brake-service 
man is fettered. His 
customers demand a low 
price. He must get so much 
an hour for his labor to live; 
he can’t cut that charge. So, 
in order to keep down costs, 
he uses a lining that saves a little 
money. 

Yet the lining is all-important 
in determining the value of the 
job. The service man who uses 
an inferior lining is doomed to 
give inefficient service just as 


surely as though he were fettered. 


Ferodo Service Station men 
have broken these bonds. They 
use Ferodo Linings—which cost 
a little more per foot but last so 
much longer that in the end they 
are much the most economical, 
besides being safer, with less 
noise and fewer adjustments. 
These linings areused bythe larg- 
est operators of fleets of trucks 
and busses, to whom brake effi- 
ciency and economy are para- 
mount considerations; they 
wouldn’t pay more for Ferodo if 


Ferodo weren’t worth it. 


Get the most out of the brake 
re-lining labor you pay for—go 
to the station that uses Ferodo 


Linings. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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BRAKE LININGS 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERI 


The DIARY of a 
BUDGETEER 


The Outstanding Book of the Season 
(For YOU) 
Because it is written by 
YOURSELF 
EGIN the first chapter of this 
Budgetary Record on a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet and keep 


everlastingly at it for one month. 
Then if you are pleased with the 


results (and you will be) you can “go 
on with the story” for another chapter. 
By this time the habit is fixed, and you 
are a full-fledged financial diarist. 
Write a yearful of monthly chapters 
and next season you'll be ready to bring 
out your second volume, “The Auto- 
biography of an Increased Income.” 


Let us start you on your Budgetary 
Career. Your name and address and a 
two-cent stamp (to cover the cost of 
mailing) is all that is necessary. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston. Massacnusetrs 


John Hancock Home Budget Sheets 
furnished on request to 
INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


T. 
Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business 





HAMLEY KIT 
zs “Travel Wise’ 





A simple solid veather case... no 
loops, gadgets or monkey business! 


QUICKLY PACKED. 
Takes up little space in 
crowded washrooms. 
Toilet articles all to- 
gether when you need 
them. That’s Hamley Kit 
service. Hamley Kit it- 
self is superb extra- 
thick solid leather of a 
quality obtainable from 


Natural russet color. A 
great gift! 


At exclusive shops, or by mail 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., 


Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 
"Be sure you get the 


onlyavery few sources.* genuine Hamley, xfer 
Will last a lifetime. with this mark on | p"™ 


bottom. 


© wm reco 


Three convenient sizes. 


HAMLEY |} KIT 


MADE UKE A FINE COWBOY savniC 
or cenumt Ji ; 


334 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. | 
$ 6.00 size... 854 x374 x1% | 
7.50 size.... 934 x434x2% | 
10.00 size....10}4 x 534x2% | 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


An airplane bearing Elder Statesman 
Elihu Root, 85, returning to Manhattan 
from Los Angeles sped east over Kansas 
into a thick storm, had to turn back, land 
at Wichita where it had taken off. 


o— 

It was reported that Edward, Prince 
of Wales, weighs 132 lb. (less than he 
weighed before last spring’s trip to the 
Congo where Edward was chased by an 
angry bull elephant, had subtertian ma- 
laria). 











The famed Paul Smith’s Hotel, near 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

ee 

At the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic 
City, thieves entered the room of Mrs. 
John Edward Johnston, Baltimore 
broker-and-tobacconist’s wife; pilfered 
jewels worth $75,000. Next night while 
six detectives sought clues in Mrs. John- 
ston’s room, thieves entered the room, two 
floors below, of Mrs. Eddie Cantor, pil- 
fered jewels worth $20,000. 

President Jason F. Whitney & Wife 








| and Secretary Oliver A. Blackburn & 


Wife of Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
stopped on their way home from a night- 
club to leave a Mrs. Gladys S. Mehan at 
her house in Evanston, Ill. Out of another 
motor which had followed theirs leaped 
four gunmen who robbed the Whitneys 
and Blackburns of money, jewels worth 
$100,000, sped away. 
“= 

Frances White, 33, onetime (1917) 
half of the “big time” vaudeville team 
of Rock & White, onetime Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies dancer, who popularized such old- 
time song hits as “I'd Like to be a Monkey 
in the Zoo” and “M-i-s, s-i-s, s-i-p-p-i,” 





| was arrested on a charge of disorderly 


| conduct in Manhattan. 





| grandfather, 
| Krupps $4,000,000, for which he received 





Presumably poor, 
she had but 30¢ to pay a $3.50 taxicab 


bill. 





Oo-- 
“Don’t say, our Kaiser. He is not a 
Kaiser. He is Wilhelm Hohenzollern 


with the occupation of a gentleman and 


residing at Doorn,” protested a defense | 


lawyer at the Berlin trial of the onetime 
Kaiser’s libel suit against Ewald Mendel 


editor of the Berlin Morgenpost last week. | 


Furthermore, orated the lawyer, “the 
signature to this petition is incorrect. 
There is no such person as ‘Wilhelm I. R.’ 
(Wilhelm Imperator Rex). According to 
law the gentleman is Friedrich Wilhelm 
Victor Albert, Prince of Prussia. I am 
not sure but that this is a punishable 
offense, this use of another name than his 
own on a legal document. . Editor 
Mendel last October charged that the 
Kaiser had abetted Krupps in its mo- 
nopoly of German ordinance, to the 


| Army’s harm. He alleged that the Kaiser 


was financially interested in Krupps, his 
Wilhelm I, having loaned 


stock, which in turn he devised to his 
descendants. And further, the editor 
alleged that Krupps paid for the imperial 














paige and figures in Higgins’ Eternal 
Ink are down once and for all, from the 
very-moment your pen touches the paper! 


Time will never affect the pee clear writing of 
this superb ink! Chemicals will not eradicate it, sunlight 
or moisture will not fade it, heat will not blister it. Black 
and beautiful, it’s down for good! 

It costs you no more to impart the same Eternal distinc- 
tion and protection to your business and personal writing 
as thousands of discriminating individuals everywhere. 
Try it today! } 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Makers A Higgins’ American Drawing Inks and 


srallDeale,, pair ate Comoe 


« Kterma 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 














Nears e ereRva 


HERE'S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6083 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Name 


Business 


City 











BOUND VOLUMES OF | 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30,1930) 


has been bound and is now ready for 
distribution. Completely cross-indexed. 
Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- 
= Price, $5, — 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XT, 
XII, XIII and XIV are also available 
at the same price. 
| Address orders to M. E. StitL WELL, 
| Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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1889 trip to Palestine when Jerusalem’s 
wall was gashed for the Kaiser’s triumphal 
entry. The Berlin judge last week decided 
that the gentleman residing at Doorn 
(Emperor William II, or Friedrich Wil- 
helm Victor Albert, Prince of Prussia, or 
simply Wilhelm Hohenzollern) had suf- 
fered libel damages of $360. 
pt” tad 


The Corsair (IV), enormous $2,500,000 
yacht of John Pierpont Morgan, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Junius Spencer Morgan 
aboard, shelved herself on Lobster Rock, 
a reef in Gilkey’s Harbor, Maine. Next 
morning at high tide two tugs heaved 
sturdily, budged her not. At evening high 
tide two tugs and a coast guard cutter 
heaved mightily, floated her free. Mr. 
Morgan received the news at Gannochy 
Lodge in Forfarshire where he had gone 
for the grouseshooting.* 

= 4 

J. Howard van Sciver, onetime com- 
modore of the Tri-State Yacht Club at 
Philadelphia, his son, his daughter and 
two other young girls, clad only in bathing 
suits, escaped unharmed when the van 
Sciver yacht Clarella II caught fire off 
Cape May. 








—} 
Dr. Serge Voronoff, gonad replacer, 
after a world tour last week returned to 

















Wide World 
APE-AND-SHEEPMAN VORONOFF 
“U.S. businessmen die at 50.” 


his 200 apes at Nice, France, prepared to 
proceed to his 3,000 sheep in Algeria. Of 
U. S. businessmen he remarked: “They die 
at the age of 50. They do not die in the 
sense that life is extinct. But they are 
exhausted, worn out, and as good as dead. 
Their lives are finished. It is due to the 
pace, the tempo of life in America, the 
price the American must pay for being 
ultra-modern.” 

Two years ago five Yale undergraduates 
and recent graduates hired the schooner 
Chance for a voyage to the South Sea 





*Under a large photograph of Mr. Morgan, a 
London newspaper Jast week announced that to 
him “a parliamentary vote at Watford, Hert- 
fordshire (where he owns Wall Hall) had been 
granted as he is now a naturalized British sub- 
ject.” Said the Morgan secretary: “. . . non- 
Sense . . . a colossal mistake.” 
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Iron FIREMAN 


announees I5 Bulletins 


on Automatic Coal Firing 


Iron Fireman achieves 4 big results: (1) Cuts 
fuel costs (users’ savings average more than 30 
per cent). (2) Saves labor costs over hand 
firing. (3) Automatically maintains steady, 
even heat or pressure. (4) Prevents smoke, 


Iron Fireman non-agitated forced underfiring now used by 


practically every type of industry, building or residence 


Brox FIREMAN announces a series. of special 
bulletins on automatic coal firing which will 
be mailed free upon request. These bulletins 
explain the application of Iron Fireman 
non-agitated forced underfiring; describe its 
operation and cite examples of Iron Fireman 
performance in these particular types of 
installations: 

. Apartments and Hotels 

2. Churches 

3. Club and Lodge Buildings 

4. Dairies and Ice Cream Plants 

5. Garages and Hangars 

6. Government Buildings 
7 
8 


_ 


. Greenhouses 
. Homes 
g. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
10. Laundries and Dry Cleaners 
11. Manufacturing Plants 
12. Office and Store Buildings 
13. Parochial Schools 


14, Schools and Colleges 
15. Theatres and Auditoriums 

Iron Fireman delivers greatly improved 
heating service in almost every conceivable 
type of firing job. Iron Fireman burns smaller 
sizes of coal, which are far cheaper. It also 
burns less coal. Iron Fireman, through its 
principle of mon-agitated forced underfiring, 
feeds coal to the fire at exactly the same 
speed as the fire consumes it. There is no 
agitation, no smoke—a clear, bright flame 
—and a firebox temperature 500 to 1000 
degrees hotter than hand firing. Users’ 
figures, supplied by them, show average 
annual fuel bill savings in excess of 30 per 
cent, 

Write direct to the Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Branches: Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
Subsidiaries: New York, Milwaukee. Dealers 


in principal cities. © 1930 1-M Co 


Iron FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


... the machine 


that made coal 
an automatic fuel 


COAL 


BURNER 


























The pinitaiahiiasaiate pe 4 
Their fires ~ the —_ Gave 
OurWord 


Cu fein 


In the Middle Ages, the peasants of France were 
required to cover or to extinguish their fires at a 
fixed hour in the evening. A bell was rung to 
notify them of the time to obey the command, 
“Cover the fire” —in French couvre feu. The 
French came to call the bell, and the time of its 
ringing, covrefeu or cuevrefu. The Norman 
French conquerors used it in England, and the 
medieval English adopted it as curfu, meaning the 
hour and the signal for all citizens to retire to 
their homes. It became curfew, which to-day, 
although indicating perhaps a later hour, still is | 
the time, or the signal, to retire from public places. 

This is but one example of the many thousands 
of fascinating stories about the origin of English 
words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | 


A number of them have been presented in a 
handsome illustrated booklet which we will be 
glad to send you free on request. 


Not only do these word stories make the most 
interesting reading but to know them will give 
you an effectiveness in speaking and writing that 
can come in no other way. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole 
word power of the English language. It is a 
library in one volume. Its encyclopedic informa- 
tion makes it a general question-answerer on all 
subjects. In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 | 
entries including thousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and | 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The ‘‘ Supreme Authority ”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
























































See It At 
Your Bookstore 


Get 
The 
Best 
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islands. Organizer was George Clymer 
Brooke of Philadelphia. Companions 
were Joseph Roby Jr. of Rochester, N. Y., 
Alexander Crosby Brown of Philadelphia, 
Edward Howard Dodd Jr. of Manhattan, 


| Thomas Marshall of Philadelphia. Last 


week the Chance was nearing New Haven 
again. At Australia all but Alexander 


| Brown and Edward Dodd forsook the 


romantic wayfaring and, except for Or- 
ganizer Brooke, returned to the U. S. with 
despatch and comfort. Mr. Brooke found 
a languorous island with a comfortable 
house, numerous servants, and a seemingly 
profitable copra plantation, and settled 
down. Lorn Messrs. Brown and Dodd 
found new Yale shipmates and a Harvard | 
Last week they slowly ap- | 
proached New Haven aboard the Chance. | 


—_—- 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who 
operates a dairy farm at his home in 
Lynchburg, Va., gave his reasons for sell- 
ing 60 purebred milch cows: 

“T just can’t afford to buy feed for the 
winter. If I did I would run behind 
about $25,000. With no hay available in 
Virginia and the prices so high due to the 
$5-a-ton tariff rate imposed by the last 
tariff bill, I’m forced to sell. I suppose 
that some of my cows will just go to the | 
butcher shop.” 








Among the regiment of newshawks 
summoned to interview and put down the 
parting observations of Henry Ford just 
before he sailed to Europe on a business 
and pleasure junket was Harry Acton, 
facetious shipnews reporter for the New 
York American, whom Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst permits occasionally to 
be cynical. Reporter Acton’s account of 
his “scoop” was, in part: “Everything 
was very shush-shush about it, but we’ve 
just learned that among the boys and girls 
parking themselves in the Bremen last 
night .. . was Henry Ford, of Detroit. 

. But your scribbling playmate of the 
waterfront—always on his toes—got the 
first word by telephone when Mr. Ford 
called him at his estate, Mortgage Manor, 








| on Long Island, and invited him over for 


a little chat before departing. .. . 

“We started to leave but he said: ‘Well, 
is that all you wanted, my friend?’ And 
when we said, ‘Yes thanks, this'll be | 
enough,’ he coaxed us to stay around a 
little bit longer while he spoke on other 
matters. .. 

ag Anything else, Mr. Ford?’ 

“Ves, I would like you to know that | 
the Prohibition we are having today is a 
success. A very great success, my young | 
Ma os | 

“Mr. Ford then said that he was mak- 
ing a secret trip, didn’t want to be both- 
ered by reporters and would like to be 
excused if there were no other questions 
to be asked. ... Mr. Ford will return 
late in the fall to his job at the museum.” 





A 

The first electric train of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, with a 
cargo of railroad officials and New Jersey 
Mayors, made a record run from Hoboken | 
to Montclair. At the throttle for the first 
few hundred feet was Thomas Alva Edi- | 
son, who, ignorant of the controls, was | 
scared. 
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Manasers 
Send for this ~ 
FREE BOOK 


Tuis valuable book 
describes a timely, practical plan to 
build sales by methods proved suc- 
cessful in 10,000 business organiz- 
ations. Every sales executive should 
read this plan of effective sales con- 
trol. Your copy will be sent free and 
without obligation. Write for it today. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
468 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Please mail a copy "of your new book 

‘Three Ways to Increase Sales’’. 





you can 
have the 
VOICE 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Send totar fm 8 ro Voice Book telling about amaz- 
ing New S Method of Voice Training. Increase your 

range, your tone qualities. Banish huskiness and hoarseness. 
Toarn’ to sing with greater ease. 100 0/ o improvement guar- 
anteed—or mone; Write for free oe of 
the greatest booklets on voice training ever writt 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 30-08 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 











Take TIME 
—it’s brief 













LOATING 
UNIVERSIT 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
5th Annual voyage. Outstanding 
University faculty. University pre- 
paratory, undergraduate and graduate 
courses accepted for credit by leading 
universities. Most comprehensive 
itinerary. Superb Cunarder Samaria. 
Experienced management. Fare in- 
cluding tuition fee and single cabin 
$1850 up. Sailing December 3, 1930. 
Write for catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASS’N, Inc, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Diplomat, Old Style* 


PorRTRAIT OF A DipLoMATiIst—Harold 
Nicolson—Houghton Mifflin ($5). 

In the dear dead days before the pres- 
ent millennium had set in, diplomacy was 
secret, diplomats secretive and suave. The 
late Sir Arthur Nicolson (1849-1928), 
onetime English Ambassador to the Sub- 
lime Porte (Constantinople), to Madrid, 
to St. Petersburg, onetime Permanent 
Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, is the 
subject of his son Harold Nicolson’s ex- 
cellent biography. Son Harold, approving 
the manners but not the machinations of 
pre-War diplomats, considers his father 
“an admirable example for the study of 
the old diplomacy at its best. . . . Arthur 
Nicolson was neither imaginative nor in- 
tellectual: he was merely intelligent, hon- 
est, sensible, high-minded and fair. In 
temperament he was essentially English.” 

Arthur Nicolson entered the Foreign 
Office in 1870, left it in 1910. Between 








HAROLD NICOLSON 
He finds his father admirable. 


those two dates he held increasingly im- 
portant posts in Berlin, Peking, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Persia, Budapest, Mo- 
rocco, Madrid, St. Petersburg. Friendly at 
first to Germany and fearing Russia’s 
encroachments in the Near East, Nicolson 
came gradually to reverse this feeling, and 
ended by doing everything he could to 
strengthen the Anglo-Russian-French en- 
tente. He foresaw Germany’s menace to 
England, but even during the War, “he 
was incensed by the theory . . . that Ger- 
many had provoked the War. . . . He was 
appalled by the Treaty of Versailles. Par- 
ticularly did he resent the paragraph which 
obliged Germany by force to admit that 
she was solely responsible for the War. 
He considered that paragraph both undig- 
nified and meaningless.” 


A little man, frail, prematurely aged and 
crippled by arthritis, Sir Arthur was quiet, 
dignified, unhurried, hard to ruffle. The 
red tape of his job bored him; he knew 
how to laugh. When, newly appointed 
Ambassador to Spain, he presented his 
credentials to King Alfonso, he read his 
speech before the grandees of Spain, 
listened to the King’s reply, bowed him- 
self backwards toward the door, “stumbled 
over a stool, and fell flat on the carpet. 
Not a muscle moved on the face of King 
Alfonso. It was only when the great doors 
had closed behind him that Nicolson heard 
from the throne-room peal upon peal of 
schoolboy laughter.” 

Just before a meeting (1908) between 
King Edward VII and the Tsar, the King 
called Sir Arthur to him. “He then asked 
him to explain the present nature and pur- 
poses of Russian policy; the exact names 
and past records of the Tsar’s staff; 
the prospects of agriculture in Russia; 
whether the Emperor would wear the uni- 
form of the Scots Greys or whether he 
would appear dressed as a Russian Ad- 
miral; what decorations he would wear 
and in what order; what about the Rus- 
sian Railways; whether M. Stolypin spoke 
French, or German, or even English; what 
exactly were the present relations between 
the Government and the Duma; was the 
Duma a thing one should mention, or not? 
The state of Russian finances; the condi- 
tions in the army and navy; the progress 
in education; the names of some of the 
leading Russian writers, musicians, and 
scientists. Would the Emperor talk about 
the Japanese Alliance? If so, what was 
the best thing to say? Was it a thing 
to mention, or not? Would the speeches 
be at luncheon or at dinner? Would 
Baron Frederickz be content with a K. C. 
V. 0.?” 

Biographer Harold Nicolson has much 
to say of the origins of the War, comes 
to the conclusion that “the war was caused 
by an unhealthy state of mind in Europe; 
that state of mind had been created by 
the amassed unintelligence of international 
thought from 1878 onwards.” As for the 
British share: “British statesmen are 
usually blind to their own tendencies, but 
vividly aware of their own disinclinations. 
While not knowing what they are doing or 
what they want to do, they realize quite 
clearly what they do mot want to do, and 
they are apt to grasp at this negative, and 
to proclaim it, in place of the very tiring 
calculations which any positive policy 
would entail.” 


The Author. Harold Nicolson (44), 
third and youngest son of Sir Arthur, grew 
up in the diplomatic atmosphere of for- 
eign legations, entered the Foreign Office 
in 1909, later served in Embassies at 
Madrid and Constantinople. He married 
(1913) Authoress Victoria Sackville-West 
(Trme, Sept. 1). They have two sons. 
Egregious among present biographers, his- 
torians, he has a style polite, accurate, 
ironic, never loud. Viz: “Mr. Henry 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all bouvks reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


White, the United States representa- 
tive was conciliatory, ignorant and charm- 


ing. 


’ 


wiccaselilliaiti 
A Long Day 


Twenty-Four Hours—Louis Bromfield 
—Stokes ($2.50). 

This novel took four years to write, but 
tells of the happenings of only 24 hours. 
It starts with rich, spiteful old Hector 
Champion’s dinner party in his Manhat- 
tan apartment, then follows each diner 
home: Spinster Savina Jerrold to her 
spinster-shared brownstone house, her 
spinster memories; Clubman Jim Towner 
to his night-club mistress; Tycoon Mel- 
bourn first to jilt his paramour, Jim 
Towner’s wife, then to propose honorable 
marriage to cool, semi-adventuress Mrs. 
Wintringham; young Philip Dantry to his 
first night of love with his clay-footed 
actress idol. Other figures, not so out- 
wardly respectable, join the shifting pa- 
rade: Gunman Sicily Tony, actual husband 
of Jim Towner’s mistress and still a rival 
for her affections; Pat Healy, doorman of 





Louis BROMFIELD 


He follows his guests home. 


old Hector’s apartment house; “Lucky 
Sam” Lipschitz, Dave the Slapper, gang- 
sters. 

Author Bromfield manipulates the inter- 
weaving skeins of his narrative with skill, 
never gets inextricably tangled up. His 
style is thin and without distinction but 
he tells a good story. Perhaps because of 
his poverty of style you never feel more 
emotionally concerned for any of his 
people than if you had met them in the 
flesh at a dinner party so viciously dull as 
old Hector’s. 

Author Bromfield’s publicity says he 
has been having a good time in Holly- 
wood lately, whence he arrived in Man- 
hattan fortnight ago, and will sail for 
France late this month. He is writing a 
revue for Girl-Glorifier Florenz Ziegfeld. 
In it will appear the Astaires (Brother 
Fred, Sister Adele), Marilyn Miller. 

Twenty-four Hours appeared serially in 
Cosmopolitan under the title “Shattered 
Glass.” It is Bromfield’s first novel in two 


years. 
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MEN WHOKNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





ests prove 
..WALET 2s kinder 


to sensitive skins .. 


WE WERE satisfied that the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor and new Valet 
blade, could not irritate the face under 
normal conditions. 

But we wanted to know Valet’s effects 
im even severe cases of skin trouble. So 
we asked an eminent scientist, Dean of 
Dermatology at a great University,* to 
make this all-inclusive test. 


Five persons with extraordinarily sensitive 
skins and seven patients with sycosis barbae 
consented to shave daily for a period of 
weeks under identical conditions with 
various safety razors. 

Two results were noted. In the first 
instance, an entire lack of irritation where 
Valet was used. In the second, a perfectly 
safe use of Valet at light or medium 
adjustment without spread of infection. 
Remember the Valet blade is made 
exclusively for use in the Valet AutoStrop 
Razor —the only safety that does not 
require removal of the blade for stropping. 
Shave with the blade preferred by men 
who know steel—and prescribed by those 
who know faces. 

*Name on request. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 

Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 

The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel 





The NEW VALET 








TIME 
Clerk’s Wife 


A Note 1n Music—Rosamond Lehmann 
—Holt ($2.50). 

Grace was a big woman, nearly middle- 
aged, not pretty, a messy dresser. But her 
husband Tom, fussy fat clerk in an Eng- 
lish provincial town, loved her in his own 
way, realized vaguely she was of finer 
mould than he. Grace’s only child had 
been born dead, she could never have an- 
other. She had almost given up expecting 
anything to happen. She ate too many 
chocolates, went too often to the cinema. 
Then one day she met young Hugh Miller, 
nephew of Tom’s boss. Hugh was an 
aristocrat who did everything well, even 
wandering. They met only a few times. 
He thought she was queer but rather nice, 
soon forgot her when he went away. Her 
memory of him lasted the rest of her life. 

On this thin thread of realism Rosa- 
mond Lehmann has strung pearls. 

Rosamond Lehmann, young (under 30), 
is the wife of Painter Wogan Phillips, son 
of Ship Tycoon Sir Laurence Phillips. Her 
father was on the staff of Punch, but bet- 
ter known as one of England’s most 
famed oarsmén. Rosamond Lehmann has 
written one other book: Dusty Answer. 


a 


VY 


In Upper New York 

Tue Bic BARN—Walter D. Edmonds— 
Little, Brown ($2). 

Unlike most novels by young men, The 
Big Barn is solid, careful, mature. Like 
Author Edmonds’ first book it tells of a 
countryside he knows but of a time long 
before he was born. 

Old Ralph Wilder, self-made patriarch, 
has spent his aggressive life patching to- 
gether acres of farm and forest land in 
upper New York State. By the time his 





| family is grown up he owns or controls 
| the whole Black River Valley. The local 


aristocracy will not accept him, but he 
scorns them; it is his ambition to found 
his own line. His sons are a disappoint- 
ment: Henry, the elder, is bookish, an 
Abolitionist to boot. He and his father 


| rub each other the wrong way. Bascom is 


| 


AutoStrop BLADE | 


almost too much like the old man for his 
peace of mind: many a farmer husband 
hates him, and with reason. When Henry 
brings home his wife Rose from Boston, 
the old man takes to her at once; so does 
Bascom. When the Civil War breaks and 
the brothers go to join the army, only 
Rose’s New England conscience has saved 
Henry from horns. 

How Henry is reported missing, how 
Bascom comes home on leave, how the 
triangle is finally flattened out into a hum- 
drum circle, may be left to the reader. 
Author Edmonds has studied his people, 
listened to their speech, and remembered 
what he has seen and heard. .His minor 
characters, crotchety or crabbed, leave a 
more memorable impression than the more 
generally typical protagonists. The two 
figures of Pat and Leo, Dickensian country 
carpenters wandering inseparably through 
the story, are like Mutt & Jeff come true. 

The Author. Walter D. Edmonds, 27, 
a native of Boonville, N. Y., has spent 
nearly every summer there on his family’s 
farm and lately went back there to live. 
Dark, long-faced, quiet, he is a good 
listener, his favorite occupation being to 
hear stories from farmers, canalmen, lum- 
bermen. He has also written Rome Haul. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Farm 


In Manhattan, Mrs. Joe Benedetto was 
not sorry to learn that the city block at 
213th St. and Broadway which she leases 
and runs as a truck farm with her hus- 
band and nine children will be sold, 
thereby putting an end to the last farm 
on the island. Said she: “Things have 
not been very good for the farmer this 
year.” 





Arm 

In Salinas, Calif., Alta Fickle, 20, ob- 
sessed with the idea that her right arm 
would kill someone, lay down on a rail- 
road track, waited until a train came by 
and amputated the arm. Said she: “I am 
happy now.” 

. oo 

Alligator 

At Philadelphia, Bobby Rogers, alligator 
wrestler, tussled with a 300-lb. ’gator be- 
fore a crowd of spectators. The ’gator 
rolled over, chewed off Rogers’ arm. 


—¢ 





Bee 


In Manhattan, Emil Sternart, just re- 
turned from the country, was painfully 
stung by a bee while riding in the subway. 


peas Ser oo 
Dogs 


In La Fayette Township, N. J., a pack 
of wild dogs attacked John Struble, 7s, 
painfully nipped him 50 times about the 
face, ears, hands, legs, causing him to be 
taken to a hospital. 


Mule 


In Valparaiso, Ind., Donald Ditsler, 12, 
raced down the home stretch, his mount 
leading the field at the Porter County fair 
mule race. Suddenly the mule leaped into 
the air, looped, fell, rolled over, expired. 
Cause: the mule had trod on a ground wire 
connected with a railway switch. Donald 
Ditsler, insulated from shock by the sad- 
dle, survived. 


«—— 


- — 
Squirrel 
In Bretton Woods, N. H., Miss Mar- 
jorie McManamy lost control of her car 
when a squirrel jumped into her lap. The 
car was wrecked, Miss McManamy suf- 
fered facial abrasions. 


Cat 


At Benton Harbor, Mich., J. E. Ricker 
Jr. lost control of his car when the family 
cat jumped into his lap. He was injured, 
his mother was killed. 

—_—o— 


—¢ —_ 


Message 


At Blackpool, England, mourners at the 
obsequies of Sir John Bickerstaffe noticed 
on his funeral wreath the following mes- 
sage, delivered to Sir John every night by 
his chauffeur: “The fire’s dying out; the 
water is nice and hot; the windows and 
doors are bolted; the mouse traps are set 
and there are no mice; good-night Sir 
John.” 


September 15, 1930 
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COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HERE is no business enterprise anywhere that 


is at Once so vast, so diverse as the House of 

Mitsui, Japan. Its agencies abroad outnumber 
the Embassies and Consulates of the Empire. One- 
quarter of Japan’s commerce, both import and ex- 
port, is handled by the Mitsui Trading Company. 
Under the firm's flag or charter are three and a quarter 
million tons of shipping—as large a tonnage as the 
whole mercantile marine of France. 

The House of Mitsui is thus a merchant empire. 
It has been prosperous for thirteen hundred years and 
conspicuously rich since Shakespeare's time. . . But 
the story of the House of Mitsui had never been told 
—until FORTUNE told it. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago when Takatoshi 
Mitsui, of an old and honorable family, rashly as- 
pired to found a bank, he found money-changing and 
banking a strict monopoly. So he began with a dry- 
goods store, developed an exchange department. 
Thus it is that the Mitsui, bankers by instinct and 
among the greatest in Japan, also control the greatest 
private trade empire in the world. To-day they have 
their bank, their mines and mills and factories and 
plants, their stores and warehouses, the whole con- 










trolled by the Mitsui Family Council under the 
Mitsui Family Constitution (which dates from the 
17th Century). 


FORTUNE described the vastly-ramified activities 


of the Mitsui.and the personalities behind them: the 
Head of the House, Senior Baron Hachiroyemon, 
suave patrician; his prime minister of trade, taciturn 
Baron Takuma Dan, sometimes called the ‘‘Morgan 
of Japan.” Like his recent predecessors, who brought 
silk culture to Japan, and cotton spindles, Takuma 
Dan is no Mitsui by blood, but he has led the family 
into such new fields as insurance and ship-building. 

The Mitsui saga appeared in FORTUNE, accom- 
panied by full color illustrations (above, a Hokusai 
print of the Mitsui drapery shop about 1840). In this 
as in so many of its articles FORTUNE tells with 


authority a story never before told. And the story of 
the Mitsui, like a// FORTUNE stories, is a story 


worth knowing. 


Fortune 


BY SUBSCRIPTION 
TEN DOLLARS THE YEAR 









205 East 42nd Street, New York 





- Score ANOTHER FOR CAMEL °' 











Connoisseurs of smoking pleasure choose the Camel blend ... 
the mild, rich fragrance, the mellow smoothness of a ciga- 
rette made for the single purpose of giving you enjoyment. 


e Don’t deny yourself the luxury of Camels © 1930. R. J. Reynolds Tohaceo Co., Winston-Salem. N. ( 








